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You'Ll find the landscape makes for a great escape in Lawton 
Fort Sill. Choose to hike and camp in the rugged outdoors of the 
Wichita Mountains, the oLdesl managed wildlife preserve in the 
United Stales. Explore nature s beauty in over 22,400 acres of 
wildlife habitat, or fish and boat on one of our many lakes, Lawton 
Fort Sill— It s easy to see we offer you the nature of things to 
come. 


629 SW C Avenue 
Lawton. OK 73501 
5S0. 355.3541 
800.872,4540 
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Where the West was 


r ...YOUR family's 
FAVORITE “PAST” TImE 


I n Bartlcx\'iHc, Oklahoma, the town chat 
oil huilt* voLi can &cc roaming herds 
of exotic animals on an oil barons vast 
r:mchf explore Frank Lloyd Wright s only 
skyscraper, shop for unique treasures and 
experience the an, cukurc and history of 
the American West. 


BARTLESVILLE, OK 

918.336.0307 • 888.WOOLAROC 
WWW.WOOLAROC.ORG 


Banicsvillc Area Cortvemion jrid V^’biitirs Bureau 
201 SW Keeler • 1*0 Box 2366 • airdes^illc, OK 7400S 
877^273-2004 • 9lft-3.%^8708 


$175 ROMANTIC GETAWAY PACKAGE 


CELEBRATING ONE YEAR 


INN STYLE 


Celebrate our one-year anniversary with us at Inn at Price Tower. 
One Night Stay, Champagne, Fruit and Cheese Platter, 
and Dinner for Two in Copper Restaurant + Bar. 

Please call 918.336.1000 for reservations. 

Special expires 12/30/04 • $175 


SINN AT 

PRICE TOWER 


www.InnArl^rkeTo wer.com • Bortle$ville * 9 1 8.336.! 000 

Where High Style Meets Frank Lloyd WrighKs High-'Hse 

VisitBartlesyille.com 
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On the Cover: Timber is king 
in southeast Oklahoma. On 
the Talimena Drive/ a dog- 
wood mixes with hardwoods 
for a mystical landscape. 
Photograph by Michael Har- 
deman. Left/ John Newsom 
with Full Circle, 
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Pop Nature 

Andy Warhol meets John 
James Audubon in this fusion 
of bold color and dramatic 
wildlife. Enid native John 
Newsom takes us on a 
comic-book tour of the great 
outdoors via oil on canvas. 

By Louisa McCune 
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park is heaven on earth. 
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Readers couldn’t get enough 
of our 2003 Oklahoman of 
the Year, Toby Keith. 
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Highpointers, take note: 
Although Sir Edmund Hillary 
would find our summits a 
breeze by comparison, the 
Sooner State has its share of 
breathtaking vistas and chilling 
toppers. Join us as we examine 
these seven beauties. Why? 
Because they’re there. 

By Scott Wigton 
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Lowrance GPS units to a 
champion Labrador 
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The Swap Show and Sale 
in Ada and a photography 
exhibit at the Plains Indians 
& Pioneers Museum in 
Woodward 
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Cool Clear Water 

Gather your rod and flies, and 
cast into one of Oklahoma’s 
best-kept secrets, the Blue 
River. Here, one photographer 
reflects on what makes the 
proteaed stream such a 
pleasure for the world weary: 
Its blissful remoteness. 

By Michael Hareiematt 
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Oscar-winning makeup 
artist Matthew Mungle and 
a fleet of ’Vettes in Enid 

Getaway Guide 57 

The journe)' may be the 
destination, but researching 
and buying your equipment 
is where the real fun begins. 

Six outfitters stock all the 
necessities, from fly rods to 
Patagonia attire. 
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Where the Timber 
Grows 

Paul Bunyan has nothing on 
Oklahoma’s timber industry. 
Underneath the ceiling of 
pine trees that keeps the 
southeastern Oklahoma 
economy running strong, 
sawmills roar loudly while 
loggers work to the buzz of 
the chain saw. 

By Chad Love 
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Richard Florida, author 
of The Rise of the Creative 
Class, at the Oklahoma City 
Marriott on April 6 

The End 64 

The Name Game: Arc you a 
city slicker or rural royalty? 
Take our just-for-fun quiz to 
find out where you fall on 
the small-town savvy scale. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


In 2004, an director Steven Walker ush- 
ered in his sixteenth year with Oklahoma 
Today. Widely considered one of Oklaho- 
mas premier graphic artists » Walkers draw- 
ings appear in “Seven Summits” (page 28) 
and '"The Name Game” (page 64), Walker, 
a lifelong doodler, carefully designs each 
page of die magazine with attention to bal- 
ance* “Design involves problem-solving,” 
he says, “and editorial problem-solving 
comes naturally to me. I'm in my comfort- 
able shoes when designing the magazine.” A 
Norman resident, Walker is married ro Jill 
and savs he enjoys playing video games wich 
children Bailey and Joe, He also plays the 
drums for rock band Loose Change, which 
can be seen at various Norman bars, includ- 
ing Brothers, and pri^'ate parties. 




Joe Jared scribbled his first poem, “1 
Am the Lonely Wind,” on a napkin while 
driving through western Oklahoma in 
1 996. An administrative hearing officer for 
the Oklahoma Department of Rehabilita- 
tion Services, Jared writes poetry^ and prose 
in his free time. His novel, Tlje Ransom of 
the Rune WhrVer, was published last )^ear 
by PublishAmerica, “The book explains 
how Norsemen came to Oklahoma and 
left their mark in the form of the Heavener 
Runestone,” he says. His poem “Mon- 
arch” appears in this issue (page 62), Jared 
spent four years in the U,S* Army, includ- 
ing a tour of duty in Vietnam, and now 
lives in Yukon with his wife, Cindy, 


Michael Hardeman, whose photograph 
of the trees along the Talimena Drive ap- 
pears on this issues cover, was inspired by 
the untamed wilderness of the Blue River 
for his portfolio, “Cool Clear Water” (page 
28), His fifth photographic piece for the 
magazine since 1 995» Hardeman discovered 
the popular location for fly- fishers near 
Tishomingo a year ago, “Blue River has 
\try few signs of civilization,” says Harde- 
man. “And it presents many photographic 
opportunities,” Hardeman, whose images 
have also appeared in Outdmr Photo^apher 
and Discovering Archaeology, is the host of 
A?nericas Best Country Countdown, a nation- 
ally syitdicated Sunday afternoon radio 
show with more than 750,000 listeners. He 
lives in Richardson, Texas. 
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MEET OKLAHOMA 


Her is ti)lcphiiniL‘ WisenL-^r. Miirried- Ft^ur kids, CliurL-h 
nit^mK'r- Sch^xd wdimtCLT, Dean’s LinSf in eol!le"e. Positions in 
her 1 H-yeiir ii\'i:ition industry eareer: asJH'mbttT, inspect nr, on 
the job irikiner, CQl eixirJinari^r* lead tminen staff trainer. 
Today -iU MiJAmeriea tndustrUl Park - she is the Manaj^er 
Train in” & TXK»iiment Control for a division of the world ^s 
largest prtn ider of aircraft wirin'; systems* 

Stephanie is just one j"Mrt id Okhihoma’s most ireasnred 
resnuree: our people. Those men and women that make our 
stale Efeal, Individuais that evemplify our native strenjtths oi 
tenacityv jfitej;rit\, and ingenuity* 

Like many other comumic development ort^ni^atiims in 
Okkhonui, we are tasked with recruiting new' industries tt>inir 
state* IPs a complex otid difficult job try ing to convince a busi- 
ness to locate their openitIJtrts here* But, it becomes a whole lot 
easier when they meet sonuxme like Stephanie, 




"Every dog hos his doy." — Winston Churchill 


Editor's Letter 




DOG IS THEIR COPILOT 


S AY GOODBYE TO COCICrAlL PARllES, 'FHH GROCERY Sl'DRE, AND 
gym as prime venues forgcc-to-know-you conversation in the capital city. Paw 
Park, Oklahoma City's hnt off-leash dog park, is the honest spot i n town. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon, the final day in a run of unseasonably warm 
winter weather, no less than four hundred good-natured dogs ran like crazed 
beasts within the confines of a two-acre playground designed exclusively with 
their affability in mind. Paw Park, open since November 2003, attracts those 
unmistakable dog lovers among us and Inspires tangible states ot awe, happiness, 
and delirium — and thats just among the humans, 

‘'Ihe dogs cant believe their eyes,” says Don Bobzien, the dog lover responsible 
tor the creation of Paw Park, On March 4, Bobzien, vice president of community 
relations at Union Bank and a tormer Oklahoma City clothier, will be honored by 
OKC Beautiful with their Visionary Award, Its an award that recognizes Bobziens 
lifetime commitment to animal welfare but particularly praises the Free to Live 
Animal Sanctuary past- president for the two-year effort that brought Paw Park 
into being. He says the park currently Is one of the most popular social settings in 
Oklahoma City. 

''Unsnap the leash,” he says, "*and the socializing begins in the most wonderful way.” 
Paw Park, the first urban space of its kind in Oklahoma, is modeled after 
dozens of successful off-leash parks around thecountty^ and it may not be too far- 
fetched to suggest that as Oklahomans cake on the serious charge of growing our 
economy, dog parks could serve the interest of recruiting professional talent to our 
state. For many, safe spaces for canine companions translate to a high quality of 
life. Case in point: Austin, long considered a talent mecca, has thirteen dog parks, 
Seattle, another model city for recruiting business and talent, has no less than 
eight, Minneapolis has four. 

Network! ngsvith park designers in these and other cities proved instructive for 
Bobzien, who avoided the mistake of positioning benches and watering areas in the 
cen ter area, where dogs tend to congregate and get the most rambunctious. Those aie 
now situated along the perimeter. Bobziens thirteen -year-old chocolate labrador, 
^Murphy Brown, sened as partial inspiration for Paw Parkis focal point, Duck Pond, 
a three-foot-deep watering hole, “Dogs love to get down in there,” he says. Thanks to 
four hundred tons of fine limestone gravel donated by Dolese Brothers Company, the 
beach is a water dogs heavenly splash! ng grounds. 

There arc rules and regulations at the park, none more important than the age 
requirement and the off-leash restriction. Children under ten are not allowed under 
any circumstances, “We also require that dogs are off-leash,” says Bobzien, “If a 
dog is ofF-ieash and on neutral territory, virtually no fighting takes place.” 

Widi Tulsa and Edmond groups calling Bobzien forcoimsel, it seems certain that 
the wave of dog parks will find a supportive stronghold in Oklalioma, If there s any 
doubt, meet your next date at Paw Park. You’ll be In good company. 


/ aa^5^ 

mccune@okla 


homatoday.com 
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Sons of White Bear 


Limited Edison of 500 


Now available as a limited edition fine art print Mike Larsen^s 
Sons of White Bear, from the Okldhoma^An Honorins series. This 
powerful 22^' x 30'' image is printed on heavy paper stock with 
an exterior dimension of 26" x 35". $165 signed/ $95 unsigned. 


(405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793 • oklahomatoday.com 







"'This means more to me then anything else Til ever get/ — Toby Keith, 
January I 3, 2004, on being named the Oklahoman of the Year 


Feed Back 


I Heart Toby 

I agree wholeliear redly with your selec- 
tion ofToby Keith as the 2003 Oklahoman 
of the Year. Its about rime someone recog- 
nizes Toby for who he is and what he repre- 
sents. He has worked hard and tells it like it 
is. Kudos to you and your magazine. 

Patricia Anderson 
CANDOR. NEW YORK 

Sooner in the Sun 

I wanted to tell you how much I liked 
the January/Februaiy 2004 issue with 
Toby Keith on the coven My wife and 1 
are big fans. Although we love Fort Lau- 
derdale » looking at your magazine brings 
back memories of home and makes us 
miss the great people and places of Okla- 
homa, like that beautiful winter picture of 
Grand lake by Yousef Khanfar. 

I was born and raised in Lawton, later 
moved to Oklahoma City, and then on to 
Grand Lake before settling in Florida thir- 
teen years ago. I proudly fly an OU Sooners 
flag on the front of my boat and will be at 
the Sugar Bowl to cheer them on, hopefully 
to another national championship. 

1 take a lot of flack down here from the 
Miami and Florida State fans, but 1 can give 
it just as good as 1 get it. 


Keep up the wonderful 
work, Oklahoma Today. And 
go, Soonersl 

Doug Waggoner 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


Delivering an Opinion 

I received my Oklahoma Today in the 
mail on 'ruesday and was very glad to see 
Toby Keith on the front. Great articlel 
While looking at your website’s home 
page, 1 took time to take the "Are You an 
Oklahoman?” guiz and scored 264. No 
doubt about it, Fm an Okie. 

fm a United Stares Postal Service em- 
ployee, serving the great state of Oklahoma 
and the red, white, and blue. 

Robin Graham 
PAULS VALLEY 

Write-In Candidates 

You missed picturing the real "Oklaho- 
mans of the Year” for the cover of Oklaho- 
ma Today. You should have made the cover 
a collage depicting all the Oklahomans 
serving in our armed forces, especially 
those in hostile areas. They are the true 
OkJahomans of the year. 

John E. Turnouckas 
STUART 



During Qkhhoma Today" s Oklahoman of 
the Year ceremony of Rocky's BHcktown in 
Oklohoma City, Toby Keith was honored by 
fellow musicion Woymon Tisdole and Gover- 
nor Brad Henry, obove. First Lody Kim Henry, 
right, also took Hme to congrotulate the 
iSlormon resident. After the ceremony, Keith 
c hotted with some 150 friends ond fans. 

From First Page to Last 

Fm a native Oklahoman born in fulsa 
in 1931. My brother Russell gave me a 
subscription to OkLihoma Today in April. 

I can hardly wait to get my next issue and 
read it cover to cover. 

Thank you very much for the wonder- 
ful articles and outstanding pictures of my 
home state, which help us decide the spots 
we want to visit next on our yearly visits 
to Tulsa. 

Eleanor Y. pones) Horen 
SUN CITY WEST, ARIZONA 

Lifetime Commitment 

In 1957, while in the eleventh grade at 
Perry High School, I entered a statewide 



WHERE ARE YOU? 

AN OKLAHOMA TODAY CONTEST 

This one's a loughie: Originally named for a native dwelling, this eleven-bot 
natural formation assumed an alias ofter local legend deemed it supernatu- 
raL Moved from its original locatian near northeast Oklahoma's first Native 
American church, the geologic mass now resides near the gateway to the 
Osage. What is this mysterious object, ond where is it located? 

Mail entries to Oklahoma Toefay, Attn: "Where Are You?" 15 North 
Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahoma City, OK 73102, or send responses to 
editorial@oklahomafoday.com. Entries must be received by March 10, 
2004. Three winners, drown from oil correct entries, will receive an Okla- 
homa Toc/oy Tshirt, 

Guthrie's Stone Lion Inn was the answer to lost issue's "Where Are You?" 
contest. Winners include Andrea Beesley of Norman, Louise B. Moss of 
Chickosha, and Mary C. Mitchell of Drum right. Congrotulatrons! 
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essay contest as pan of the fitdech anni- 
versary of Oklahoma statehood. My essay 
won — David Boren was fourth — and my 
prize was a $500 U.S. Savings Bond, an 
appearance on the Dave Garrov/ay^ hosted 
Today program, presentation of my award 
at the Oklahoma State Fair, and a lifetime 
subscription to Oklahoma Today. 

I have enfoyed reading your magazine 
for the past forty-seven years, while living 
throughout the United States and abroad* 
Thank you. 

Williom R. Corr 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 

Love Letter 

IVe been meaning to send a love letter to 
Oklahoma Today for years. The November/ 
December 2003 issue finally got me to the 
keyboard. The feature on women of style was 
sheer bliss, its blend of words and pictures was 
a fitting tribute to these seven class acts. 

Even though I gre^v up in Mesta Park and 
my sister once had the good fortune to dance 
on the same stage as Maria TaHchtefi your ar- 


ticle made me realize I kjiew next to nothing 
about Perle Mesta, Maria, or die other stellar 
women you profiled. Thanks for filling in 
some major gaps in my Oklahoma history 
file, and kudos on sustaining a magazine of 
such consistently high quality. 

Even when an articles topic doesn t anch 
my interest, the layout invariably does. A 
few years ago, while working with a superb 
graphic artist on a tough design challenge, I 
brought in a few copies of Oklahoma Today 
to serve as inspiration. It worked: Shes been 
a fan ever since. 

Bob Henson 
LOUISVIUE, COLORADO 

OR/afromo 7odq/ weiconies ihe views of 
reoders. Letters ore subjeci to editeng ond 
must include nqme* address, ond o daytime 
phone number. Send letters to: Ofclofiomo To- 
doy, Attn: Editor 15 North Robinson, Suite 
100, Oklohomo City, OK 73102, or fax to 
(405 jl 522'4588. Address electronic moil to 
lette rJj@okloh o m otoday . com . 



RED CARPET COUNTRY 

for more information, contact us at 
1-800-447-2698 • www.redcarpetcountry.com 


OKIAHOMA 

N«M AMERICA 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 



Gri'iit S.ill Plains Nntiomil 
Wildlife fU’fiwo V 


AlabaMtT 


fteet |]abpet 


Sand Dunes 
•Caves 

• 7 State Parks 

• 6 Major Fishing Lakes 
• Mountains 


Bbck Mesa Suite Park 




Beaver Dunes State Park 

■ - ■■ 


Pturtcte hy Fred MarvL-1 


.Is Your Outdoor PM^rgronni 


For free information call 1-800-4 4 7 ■'2 698 


LETTERS 
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MARKETPLACE 


”As tong as U puts my tackle to the test and puts o bend in my fishing rod, I'm happy." 

— John Gifford^ in Oklahoma Sportfishing: A CompIstB Sportsman's Guide 



These outdoor must-haves will put 
spring into your steps in no time. 

By Steffie Corcoran 
Photography by John Jernigan 


The Heeling Arts ^ 

Every hunter worth his shotgun 
needs a qualified canine 
comrade. In Oklahoma, says 
Noble resident Bill Cum- 
mins (who owns Han- 
nah, right, and is the field 
trial secretary of the Sooner i 
Retriever Club)^ expect to M 
pay S300 to $2,000 for 
an AKC-regiscered pup 
in the sporting group 
and anywhere from 
$10,000 to $50,000 
for a field champion. 
soonerrecrjeverdub.com; 


OldLAHOM 


Tag Team A 

Proclaim a love of the out- 
doors with a wildlife conser- 
vation scene on your pickup. 
For $25 more than the cost 
of a regular tag, these colorful 
plates — available from the 
Oklahoma Tax Commission 
or any tag agency — ben- 
efit the Oklahoma Wildlife 
Diversity Program. Obtain 
an online application, then 
mail it to the Oklahoma Tax 
Commission. Five designs 
available. (405) 521-2467; 
oktax. state, ok. LIS. 


'W Duck, Paper, Fishers 

The Oklahoma wilds for a whole year? Consider a com- 
panion to your OkUhomn Today subscripcion — one to 
Outdoor Oklahoma Published bimonthly by the Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation since 1945, 
the award-winning magazine sports nature 
photography and articles on topics 
bass to grasslands. 
Every November, subscribers 
receive a popular calendar 
insert with their regular 
issue. $ 1 0. (800) 777-00 1 9; 
wildlifedepartmcnt.com. 
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Where the 
Wild Things Are A 

Prefer a more conirolled perspective on nature’s splen- 
dor? Flip through Landscaping for Wildlife: A Guide to 
the Southern Great Plains (University of Oldahoma Press, 
2003) by Jeremy Garrett. This handy resource includes 
information on attracting desirable backyard creatures, 
waterscaping, wildscaping, and building nesting boxes 
and feeders. $24; wildlifedeparrmcnr.com. 


Cast a Spell ▼ 

The bait-and-cardi crowd bends over backwards 
for Falcon Graphite Rods of Broken Arrow. The 
custom rods feature the finest materials on a 
targe product line. Known for their resilience, 
sensitivity, and balance. Falcon Rods 
range in price from $65 to $250. Look 
for them at Okie Bait & Tackle in 
Broken Arrow (918/251-2020) 
and other Oklahoma retailers. 
falconrods.com. 


The Reel Deals ^ 

Hart Fackle Company of 
Miami produces kid-friendly 
spinnerbait perfect for the 
angler-in-training and sev- 
eral linc.s of affordable lures 
for more established 
fishermen, includ- 
ing the popular 
Hart Thumper 
line. Most are 
priced below $5. 
harttacklc.com. 


Mapping New Territory A 

Tulsas laDwrance Electronics 
makes some of the best Global 
Positioning Systems in the 
g-aiaxy. A Lxjwrance subsidiary, 
Eagle Electronics, produces 
sonar fish finders, i Finder, 

$149; Fish Mark 320, $169, 
available at Academy Sports 
and Outdoors and other state- 
wide retailers, lowrance.com; 
eaglegps.com. 


Mass Bass W 

In April, the world s best 
amateur anglers will dock 
on Lake Keystone, fishing 
for rhe 2004 Citgo Bass 
Federation Championship, 
a $1 5,000 first prize, and 
a coveted spot in the 2004 
Bassmaster Classic pro tour- 
nament later this summer, 
‘^Tbe championship is 
the best of the best of 
amateur bass fishing,” 
says Matt Pendleton 
of Bass Communica- 
tions, rhe tournaments 
spokesman. Tourna- 
ment, April 19 to 24. 
bassmaster.com. 


Paper or Plastic? ▼ 

III these parts, hunt- 
ing and fishing come 
at a price. Fees start at 
$5 for youth licenses, 
climbing to $750 for 
a lifetime hunting 
and fishing license 
for residents. Most 
\ 1 ice n ses are a va liable 
online. Resident 
fishing license, 

$20, and spring mrkey 
license, $7.75. Okla- ^ 
homa Department of 
Wildlife Conserva- 
tion, 1801 North 
Lincoln in OkJahoma 
City, (800) 223-3333; 
wi Id 1 i fedepart men r . co m . 




MARKETPLACE 


Oklahoma Gifts 








Oklahoma 


THE OKl^HOMA EXPERTS. 


Oklahoma State Flag 

lOW nylon 3^x5' 
$35.00 ($6.00 S&H) 


State Seal Brooch 
1 Vis"' diameter. 

Style F. See our website for 
available colors and styles, 
$25.00 each ($6,00 S&H) 


Oklahoma Video 
Celebrate the Oklahoma 
spirit. 57 minutes, 

$14,95 ($4,23 S&H) 


Oklahoman of the Year 
T-Shirls & Baby Tees 
2003 Oklahoman of the Year Toby 
Keith on back, buffalo logo on 
front* Kegular T-shirts M, L, XL, 
LOO each, XXL, $18.00 each, 
by Tees M, L, XL $20,00 each, 
&H included in price.) 


Oklahoma State Trivet 
A Frankoma Pottery exclusive* 
8 V/ X 5 Available in Black, 
Green, Blue, & Ecru* 

$10*00 ($6.00 S&H) 


State Seal Coasters 
A Frankoma Pottery exclusive. 
Black only, 3 Vh' diameter. 

Set of 4, $24.00 ($8,00 S&H) 


m 

Lapel Pins 

OK with state (1 Vh" x 7a') 
State Flag (%" x 1") 

State Seal {7^' diameter) 
$3.00 each {$1.75 S&H) 


Oklahoman of the Year magnets 
With our January / February 2004 cover 
featuring Toby Keith, 2 '' x 3 Vs" $3.00 each, 
or $10.00 for a set of five* ($3.00 S&H) 


TODAY 


To order, coll us toll free Monday- Friday, 8 o.m. to 5 p.m. of 1 - 800 - 777 - 1793 . 
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Whot's Irish and comes ou^ in the spring?^ — Paddy OTurniture 


MorchSprings 


By Ja'Rena Smith 



Hove a heart for 
art. Young Tobnt in 
Oklohoma includes 
the work of our 
state's best high 
school artists at the 
Omntplex tn Okla- 
homa City, Through 
March 20. 


Today is (he lost day 
lo tasso o glimpse 
of artwork created 
by groduating OSU 
senior studio ort 
students at (he Gar- 
diner Art Gollery. 

8 a m. -5 p.m. 


F igaro, Figaro I 
Take a trip to 
Tulsa Opera for a 
production of The 
Barber of SevHle^ o 
comedic love story 
sure to moke your 
evening. Tonight's 
performance, 8 p,m. 
Through Morch 7. 


Break out the crimson 
and cream: It's Ked 
River Rivalry Hme 
as the OU women's 
boskelboil teom 
battles it out with the 
University of Texos 
at the Lloyd Noble 
Center. 8 p.m. 


Hitch up a pair or 
[eons and round 
up the kids for the 
noxt-to-last day of the 
Stepherts County Ju- 
nior Livestock show 
in Duncan. F FA and 
4 H members will 
show their finest 
farm critters. 


7 

Get o taste of nolure 
today at the Nature- 
Works Wildlife Art 
Show and Sale in 
Tulsa ot the Mor- 
riolt Southern Hills. 
Fifty artists are ex- 
pected to participate. 
1 1 a.m.-5 p.m. 

▼ 


Grab o biscuit end 
sop up some country 
rock with Cross Co- 
nodian Ragweed's 
new olbum, Sou/ 
Gravy. Released 
Morch 2, the olbum 
features famous 
guests including Lee 
Ann Womack. 


! 9 

I See the Solzburg 
I Marionette Theater 
I without flying to 
j Austria. The globe- 
trotting puppet 
troupe will perform 
I Mozorf s Magic Fhte 
at the Oklahoma 
City Community Col- 
lege Theatre. 7 p.m. 



10 

Would you watch it 
in □ tree? Would 
you wotch it in 
OKC? SeussH 
cal the Musical 
is at the Civic 
Center Music 
Hall. 7 '30 p,m. 
Through Sunday. 


◄ 12 

Rock out in Ado at 
the Swop Show 
ond Sale.. Minerol 
lovers con see 
gemstones, 
fossils, and 
petrified wood 
ot the Pontotoc 
County Agri-Plex. 

10o-m.'7 p.m. 


Celebrate St. 
Patrick's Day 
early and en[oy the 
f beautiful greens of 
spring—and the St. 
Poddy's porode in 
Oklohoma City's 
Bricktown of 1 p.m. 



15 ► 

Western Hills Guest 
Ranch is offering 
recreotronol Spring 
Breok programs 
through the week. 
Crofts, archery, and 
fishing may be just 
whot the doctor 
ordered to liven 
things up. 



17 

If pinches aren't 
enough for you, 
head to Eskimo 
Joe's in Stillwoier 
this morning for 
green eggs ond 
horn to stort the 
St Potrick's Day 
festivities off right. 


Competition ts in the 
air in Woodward os 
oreo high schoolers 
vie for cosh in the 
Paul Laune High 
School Art Competi- 
tion, displayed ot 
the Ploins Indio ns ^ 
Pioneers Museum 
this month. 


19 ► 

It moy not be 
strowberry or grope, 
but nothing's sv/eeter 
I than Q little fom — es- 
pecially the Elk City 
Bluegross jam. Bring 
your instruments to 
the Holiday Inn ond 
join the acoustic fun. 
Through tomorro-w. 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 26 



Relive the Civil Wor 
firsthand with Civil 
War Life, reenact- 
ments of drilling, 
cooking, marching, 
ond other doily rou- 
tines from the period 
at ihe Honey Springs 
Battlefield site near 
Checotoh. Free. 


28 

ITs lime for o cup, 
ladies. Sip tea and 
' munch finger sand- 
wiches at the Red 
Hat Teo in Newkirk 
today. Entertainment 
ond door prizes ore 
also on the octivity 
menu. Herrtoge Cen- 
ter, 2 p,m. $5, 


Flower power in 
I March. Everything's 
coming up roses as 
OSU's Gordiner Art 
Gallery hosts Poro- 
disus: Pointings by 
Tobi Kahn, The New 
York ortist's work 
features floral motifs. 
Through April 7. 


Money talks in 
El Reno. The 
traveling Smithson- 
ian exhibit, The 
Artistry of African 
Currency, mokes 
a stop ot Redbnds 
Community College 
Aft Gollery. Through 
August 9. 



◄ 30 

The Edmond Histori- 
cal Museum hosts the 
work of local artists 
Randy Marks ond 
Don Norcomey. The 
exhibit, feoluring 
threedimensional 
artwork, is open 
through April 3. Free. 


Hold on to your 
cowboy hots, □ 
storm is com- 
ing — ond it's raining 
softballs. The Tulso 
Golden Hurricane 
take on the OSU 
Cowgirls tonight in 
Tulso, 6:30 p.m. 


31 ► 

Mrs. Butterworth 
would be proud. 

Bite into os many 
fluffy poncokes os 
you can eot o:t the 
Alva Mosonic Lodge 
Poncake Feed this 
morning beginning 
at 6:30 a.m. $4 for 
kids, S5 for odults. 



Get wild with 
Oscar Wilde's 
The fmpo!iar}ce of 
Being Earnest at the 
Poncon Theatre In 
Panco City. Tonight's 
performance, 8 p.m. 
Through Sunday. 


Remember whot 
got the cat tonight 
oi the Broken 
Arrow Community 
Pbyhouse. Cunbus 
Savage is sure to 
leove you deep in 
thought. Tonight's 
performance, 8 p.m. 
Through April 4. 


Don't be peckish. 
Head to the Kaw 
City Chicken Noodle 
Dinner tonight, For 
$5, feast on hortve- 
cooked chicken and 
noodles with all the 
fixjn's. Community 
Building, 7 p.m. 
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Oklahoma Gifts 


Oklahoma College Brooches 
} Vii/' diameter. 

Available in OU, TU, and 
two versions of OSU. 

S25.00 each ($6.00 S&H) 


OPRG Hal 

Adjustable back, golf ball 
marker on side. Available in 
black, white, and green* $21 *95 
($3.00 S&H) 


Oklahoma Golf Shirt 
Three-buttoned, 100% 
combed cotton pique. 
Available in adult S, M, L, 
XL, XXL. Colors: banana 
(shown), red, white, navy, 
black. $34*95 ($4.00 S&H) 




Oklahoma Cuff Links 
Gold metal with the state 
seal embossed in pewter, 
each one Sold as a 
set, $25*00 ($6*00 S&H) 



Cherokee Heritage Pottery Mugs 
Hand-crafted in Oklahoma* Dishwasher 
& microwave safe, CWY pronounced 
Cha-la-gi means Cherokee* Left, Counter- 
Clockwise Spiral, $15*95. Right, Uktena, a 
powerful, mystic creature, $15*95, ($6.00 
S&H per mug) 



State Pride Golf Balls (All Titleist) 

State seal on Pro VI, $14*00* 

State golf course logo balls on NXT, NXT 
Tour, $8.50 per sleeve; and DT So/Lo, $7.00 
per sleeve. ($3.00 S&H per sleeve) 



Baby Dish Set 
Hand-crafted pottery with 
Cherokee lettering pronounced 
U-s-dr, W'hich means baby* $39,95 
for the set. ($8.00 S&H) 


Oklahoma 


THE OKUi,HOMA EXPEFTTS. 


T o n A V 


To order, call us toll free Monday- Friday, 8 a,m. to 5 p.m. at 1 - 800 - 777-1 793 



jrjCEFT 


I fhink everyone who hod a famfly member in the [1 S89 land] run takes pride in that." 
— Paul Moore, sculptor oF the Oklahoma City land run monument, in The Oklahoman 


A p r i I S i n g s 


By Emily Jerman 


I 

I 



Celebrate fools for 
love and April Fools' 
Day with Beatrice 
and Benedick at 
OU''s prodifction of 
Shokespeore's Mwch 
Ado AJtx^ut Nothing. 
Rupel J. Jones TIt^ 
□fre, 8 p.m. Through 
Surtdoy. 


Heor ye, hear yel 
Make your merry 
way to the Medieval 
Foir oi Reaves Pork 
in Narman begin- 
ning ol 1 0 Q.m. for 
human chess fourna- 
ments, jousting, and 
good eats. Through 
tOTHorrovv, 


Whoo, Nellie! Col- 
lege students compete 
In Weatherford on the 
finol doy of the South- 
western Oklahomo 

State Univefsily NIRA 
Rodeo at Rader Park 
Rodeo Arena. Today's 
events storf ol 1 p.m. 
ond 7 p.m. 


Spring forward to 
ihe Murroy County 
Expo Center in Davis 
todoy for crafts and 
more ot the Arbuckle 
Affair, Woodwork, 
yard ornaments, and 
hondmode jewelry 
will be but a few of 
the finds. 


Get back to nature 
indoors with a visit to 
Woodward's Plains 
Indions & Pioneers 
Museum. Oklahoma 
Today contributing 
writer Chad Love's 
exhibition of nature 
photos opens today. 
Through April 30. 


Spin your wheels 
ol the Cherokee 
Cruisin' Clossics Cor 
Show, Every entry 
will receive a trophy 
ond be eligible for 
speciot owards. 

8 o.m. at Cherokee 
Landing Stole Park in 
Pork Hill. 


Ooh and aoh over 
the ozoleas at 
Muskogee's onnual 
Azalea Festival in 
Honor Heights Pork. 
The tulips, dogi- 
woods, and redbuds 
will be putting on a 
show every doy this 
month. 


When the wind starts 
sweeping, Main 
Street Shattuck is 
the place to drift. 
Tonight's Celebrate 
the Wind events 
include a chili cook- 
off, chocobfe recipe 
contest, and Frisbee 
throws, 5:30 p.m. 


Warn i ng— graph ic 
content! OSU's 
graduating grophic 
design students hove 
been displaying 
their talent in the 
Gardiner Art Gollery 
on campus this week. 
Through April 21. 


Grow on! AAaster 
gardeners will con- 
duct workshops ol the 
Texoma Spring Gar- 
den Fling in Durant 
today, covering topics 
from herbs to lond- 
scope design. Bryan 
County Fairgrounds, 
10 o.m.-5 p.m. 


Reflect and renew 
your spirit this morn- 
ing at Tenkilbr State 
Pork's Eoster Sun- 
shine Service. Don't 
miss the sermon 
from Fisherman's 
Point ot 7 a.m. 
Hoppy Easterl 


Four hands are better 
than two when top- 
ping out Gershwin. 
Husband-and-wife 
pianists Michael 
Jo man is ond Fronces 
Veri perform ol the 
Oklohoma City 
Community College 
Theatre. 7 p.m. 


'89er Doy festivities 
continue in Guthrie 
with a free reenact- 
ment of an 1 B89-era 
boseboll game 
between the Guthrie 
Dudes and Okla- 
homa City Pifotes. 
Cottonwfoad Flats, 
6:30 p.m. 


Miniature forests 
ond large fiow- 
ers — see them all 
todoy at the Tuiso 
Garden Center's 
Bonsai Show ond 
Iris Show. Through 
tomorrow. Free. 


Make reloxation 
your destination 
today with a Sunday 
afternoon drive. 
Enjoy Oklahoma's 
noturol beauty as 
the dogwoods and 
redbuds bloom. Don' 
feel compelled to 
hurry home. ^ 


Kiddos demonstrate 
Native Americon 
languages today 
at OU's Native 
American Youth 
Language Fair ot 
the Sam Noble 
Oklahomo Museum 
of Natural History. 
9 o.m.-5 p.m. 


Gain some art insight 
at the Museum of 
the Cherokee Strip 
in Enid. A noon 
lecture on western 
art coincides with the 
museum's Artists of 
the Amsfkon West 
exhibit, on display 
through April 30. 


Yippee-yi-oh-yoy, it's 
'89er Doy! Gallop 
to Kingfisher to cele- 
brate the on ni versa ry 
of the Land Run of 
1 889 ond stoke your 
claim on Oklahoma 
borbecue, entertain- 
ment, and pie. Elks 
Lodge, 6 p.m. 


Old duck, new iricb. 
Shawnee Little The- 
olre presents HONKK 
o ntodern twist on 
the old ugly duokling 
story. Catch this 
owardwinning British 
musicol com edy 
tonight at 7:30 p.m. 
Through Solurdoy. 


ieom about SATS 
[Smell Aircraft Trans- 
portation Systemsi ^ 
ot the 2004 Avia- 
lion. Aerospace 
Technology Expo at^ 
the Thomos P. Stafford 
Airport in NAfeather- 
ford. 9 a,m,.3 p.m. 
Through tomorrow. 


View Caddo/Kiowa 
ortist T.C. Connon's 
ort, irK:luding o draw 
ing ond inks com- 
missioned during, his 
combat duty in Viet- 
nam, at the Southern 
Pbins Indian Museum 
in Anodbrko- Through 
June 10. 


Tu-bo or not tu-bo. 
Oklohoma City 
University's Wind 
Philharmonic invites 
kids to test instruments 
with tuba pbyer 
Potiick Sheridan at 
10 o.m. ond 12:30 
p.m. Concert, 8 p.m., 
Petree Recital Hall. 


Yee-haw! Leorn rop- 
ing and branding^ 
then sample chuck- 
wagon grub ol the 
Museum of the Great 
Ploins' 1B70s Cattle 
Drive Encampment 
in Lawton. Through 
Saturday. 


WEDNESDAY 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 
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The first Capital 
of the Oklahoma 
Territory is still 
a first choice for 
leisure-seekers 


Knilting — with attilurfeT This ultra-hip hobby takes 
new shape at Sealed With A Kiss! Exquisite yarns, 
needles of every kind, chic buttons, patterns and 
books inspire you around every corner. See the 
hot new trends among celebrity knitters, sign up lor 
classes or ask about upcoming events. Catering 
to all tastes and levels of expertise, this fashion- 
forward shop provides the suppites and savvy to 
give your knitting and crochet projects that 
professionai touch! 


kM Nith A M 
iO()E. Oklahoma -Mrie 2^-8641) 
ww.twakkiiit.tom twak@twakknittom 






' Whatever your style or 
taste, getting a great value 
and making your home 
more comfortable is always 
appealing! Acton's Furniture, proudly serving 
Guthrie since 1934, offers a variety of choice 
home fashions and furnishings at remarkable 
prices. Gorgeous living room ensembles, 
bedroom suites, fine framed art, pianos* accent 
pieces, appliances and carpel make it easy 
to coordinate items and achieve just the look 
you're iooking fort 

Ac toiim IForini i ture 

/JO W. Harrison • (405) 2S2-33G0 


Don't mi||a thing! Shop for fine jewelry, 
accessories, and antique furniture, or add 
tq your prized collection with stunntr\g art 
glass, crystal and Victorian 
items, A smart lineup 
of leather goods, 
including Brighton 
and Fossil accessories 
for men and women 
are sure to cat<Si 
your eye, too! 

f\S'(WeAt Oe frtlJc'mu. 


Today's discriminating J^unters and gatherer^ flock to Elks All 
for the finest European antiques, furniture, art and accessori 
Housed in a spectacular 6-building oqmple)^ Lhe collection of 
grand furnishings, primitives. ||pe sides, paintings and home 
accents indulged your quest for the fi 
things in life. Quarterly shipments k 
the variety coming, with great new 

Elks alley surprises every time you visit! 

■■■■■■■■■■" 210 W. Harrison • (405) 282-6100 


K.f)kof>e££i 

fruits 

102 East Oktahoma 
( 405 ) 2604)600 


Lose yourself in the 
artistic culture and 
rich history of Native 
^ America while you 
/ browse at this magical 
^ little shop! Brimming 
j. l with artifacts and 

treasures that stir your 
senses, Kokopelli 
Traits specializes in 
Native American and 
Southwestern gifts, 
jewelry and more. Give 
a gift with untque and 
unexp^ed flair or add 
a striking new accent to 
your home. 


ArfSe*# 

bakery 

Ahhh! That unmisiakabte aroma of freshly baked breads and pastries spells 
pure enjoyment! You've been hearing about this sumptuous spot nestled in 
Guthrie's old Santa Fe Depot, now treat yourself to one of Artie's outstanding 
lunch or dinner selections. On and off-premise catering, featuring everything 
from sandwich platters to sit-down dinners, and even cakes, makes Artie's a 
top choice for business luncheons and special occasions, loo! Artie’s Bakery 
In Guthrie’s old Santa Fe Depot, 403 W. Oklahoma Ave. (405) 282-1700 


Finders, keepers! Near And Far excites your passion for individual 
expression. Thoughtful gifts, handcrafted jewelry, rustic furniture 
and home accessories fiil two buildings with today’s hottest finds. 
Gorgeous pottery, leather handbags, luggage, garden accents, quilts, 
throws, rugs and linens offer endless ways to create signature style! 
115 W. Harrison • (405) 282-0907 
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Leaders of the Band 


]Jie end of the era. In 2003> Oklahoma said|podbyc to 
two l^oiclary musicians, AI Good of big band-end calem 
.agepcy fame aod Speedy West, the fastest and flashiest steel * 
ft giiim player in hkcory. 

A “Dad played the steel above his head, widi his leg over the 
says son Gary “Speedy ' West Jn “He even added wheels 
one point, West, vvho was considejed one ofNashvilIe*s 

jousiciaas and played on more dian six tiiousand 
^rcooidings &om ^950 to 1 956, died in November, 

• * Tiic.^^^iiaSOidicstra was often iliou^tt of as Oklahoma 

^ rCiiys “house band ”, Joying die biggest parties and perform- 
ing backup forstars like’purol Channing and Bob Hope, 
Good passed away last March. 

Both men’s sons carry their fathers’ torches: Speedy West Jr. 
is a popular entertainer and Good a successfiil booking 

^ agent, both in OklaliomaCity. 

— Cindy Kelly 


Speedy right on guitatr ond Jrmmy Bryant callahorare in this 

photo use^as the album d^er for There's Gonno^ a Forty and Swingin' on 
the Strings. Inset: AI Good^ bn the occordion, performing in 1955 with, from “ 
left, George Ryan, KeUy QuefKaUforrd Keaton Cudd. 



FRED W, MARVEl, 


THER ANGE 




before Lea^»vCuisines, hunrtans 
y fine and a This cooking 


lundned 


Read All About It! 


POP OPEN THE LITERARY SIX-PACK 

Booltmark cliis; Oklahoma Reads Oklahoma, sponsored in pan by the Oklahoma Humani- 
ties Qjunctl and the Oklahoma Department of Libraries, aims to unite teens and adults in 
the pursuit of reading. Each year through the 2007 centennial, readers will vote on one ot six 
stare-related books to discuss the next year. Voters selected Billie ixm The Honk and Hdler 
OpeningSoon (Warner Books, 1999) as the inaugural title for 2004. Cheek local libraries for 
the word on aaivictes or start your own book dub to discuss Letts s quirky characters and 
their search for community tn smaJLtown Oklaiioma. A message board, 
discussion guides, and the first five chapters of The Honk are 
available online, okreadsok.org. — Emily Jerman 


eSSENTIALS 

Steve Dobbs's horticultura! 
expertise stretches across several 
gardening zones. Here the Vian 
resi dent a nd ga rden i ng writer picks ^ 
his favorite spring spaces. I 

1 . Honor Heights Pork, Musk^ I 
ogee: Breathtaking, picture- ^ 
perfect spring color. 

2. Woodward Park,, Tulso: 
Known for its rose garden, but 
don't overlook the stately trees. 

3. Myriad Botanical Gardens, 
Oklahoma City: Inspired 
examples of how to use splashes of 
annuol cobr in the fandscape. 

4. Lester and Mary Conn Me- 
morial Garden, Ponca City: 
Wonderful selection of plants and 
trees. The color improves as the 
season progresses. 


7, 


Lendonwood Gardens, 
Grove: Pushing gorden zones 
to their limits with amazing 
conifers and rhododendrons. 
Sunshine Nursery and 
Arfooretum, Clinton: 
Unique ond underused trees 
are on display here. Great plant 
shopping to boot. 

Northern Oklahoma Col- 
lege, Tonkawa: Parklike 
and invigorating. An unforget- 
table education in color 


Long 

had only fine and a 
method may seem 
students in Lake Thunderbird Stole Park's Dutch Oven 
Cooking classes prove that \Ys just heating up. 

In Dutch oven cooking, food is prepared in a cast-iron 
pot over an outdoor fire, soys park noturalist Julie Tarver, 
who teaches the four-hour classes. "It reminds people of 
the pioneer days," she soys. 

The recipes are anything but pioneer Tarver guides 
students through concoctions including Dutch oven cobbler 
(above), enchilada casserole, and pull-opart bacon bread. 

The fresh taste keeps Jack Helt coming back for more. "It 
is unbelievable—fhe difference of cooking in o Dutch oven 
rather than a regular skillet," he says. — Brooke Demetz 

Dutch oven cooking classes cost $8 and include equipment 
and food. Call for upcoming sessions. (405} 32 1 -4633. 



THEATRICAL RELEASE 


Savor a slice of birthday cake with a generous 
helping of nostalgia as Miami s Coleman Theatre 
Beautiful serves up gala events in honor of its 
seventy- fifth anniversary in April. 

Local mining magnate and movie bufFGeoi^e 
L. Coleman Sr. built the Spanish Mission Revival- 
style theater in 1929, Since then, characters from 
Rhett Butler and Scarlett O'Hara to Frodo Eiaggins 
have captivated moviegoers. 

The volunteer group Friends of the Coleman 
planned the scheduled events: a childrens movie, 


variety show, cash winnings, hve music, and more. 
Prints of Miami native Charles Banks Wilsons oil 
painting depicting Will Rogers performingon the 
Coleman stage also will be for sale for the first time. 

Practice deep breathing and arrive eady to help 
the Coleman Theatre Beautiful and its fans blow 
out those seventy-five candles. — Emily Jerman 

The Coknianheoen^fifih anniper:sary events run 
April 1 6 ta 18. 103 North Main Street in Miami, 
(918)540-2425. 
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OKLAHOM ATODAY 


MARCH/APRIL 2004 


Discover the Real Definition of Resort Home. 

Discover The Villas and Pointc Marin on Grand Lake. On the lip of Monkey Island at 
Shangri-l.a Country Club, these exquisitely-designed residences are the perfect retreat. At 
Grand Lake’s most pre.stigious address, these luxurious, .sophi.sticated homes are nestled at 
water’s edge amid two championship golf courses, private marina, air| 5 ort and the most 
breathtaking views of this noted Oklahoma playground. Palatial residences are individually 
appointed for your lifestyle with private pools, exterior fireplace.s, separate guest cabanas 
and golf cart garages. From $500,000. Enjoy comfort unsurjiassed with generous floor plans 
from 2500 to 4000 square feet at Grand Lake's tvk'o magnificent resort home communities. 


FOR APPOINTMENT OR INFORMATION, CONTACT MAXSON SALES AT t-8 77-257-43 7 1 



Also Intcroducing Pointe Marin Condominiums, Elf.gant Riviera Style Iuving on Water’s Edge. From 225,000. 




T M E R A N G E 


THE MANDALA CENTER 


A Non-Profit, 
Ecumenical 
Retreat 
Center 
Welcoming 
To All 



P.O. Box 158 - Des Moines, NM 88418 
(SOS) 278-3002 

www,mandafacent€r,org 


Amos: Propliet for Our Time - Friday, iVlarcIi 2C> - Sunday, March 28, 2004, Whai 
has the prophet Amos to say tor our huiting limes? Explore the Book of Amos with 
Walter Harrclson, TItD., Distinguished Professor Emeritus of Hebrew Bible at the 
Divinity School of Vanderbilt University and Adjunct University Professor of the Divin- 
ity School of Wake Forest University, Dr. Harrelson has written extensively on Biblical 
literature and Jew ish and Christian relations. He is the General Editor of the recently 
published "TAe New huerpreier s Snuir Bible. ** Fee: S200. 


Clergy Retreat with Walter Harrelson, Th.D. Monday, March 29 - Thursday, April 
I. Retreat will focus on several sets of Psalms that are meditations on the meaning of 
life. Fee: S225, 

St Francis, Rumi and the Path of Lovers, Friday, April 23 - Sunday, .April 25, Jim 
Fad j man, PlnD., Institute for Transpersonal Psychology tbundcrand John Fox, author 
and Certified Poetry Therapist, will lead discussion and small group writing sessions to 
help us explore our love reiationships, Tlic goal is to understand what we mean by love, 
whai can enrich our loving and how %ve can lessen concern, confusion and suffering in 
our love life. Fee: $320. 

Fees include tuition^ double occupancy room and meals. 



UtN Til iDStl 


• CHERRY ST., TULSA 

918 - 582-4777 


• FONTANA, TULSA 
918 - 270-4777 


• THE BALLPARK. OKC 
405 - 232-4776 


• HARVARD PARKE, TULSA 

918 - 492-4777 


• NORMAN 
405 - 292-4777 


• STILLWATER 
405 - 372-4777 


• WESTERN AVE., OKC 

405 - 840-4777 


• EDMOND 
405 - 348-4777 



DREAM ON 


W H.Af DO YOU DREAM ABOUT 
w'hen you drift away? Whether 
you envision marrying your childhood 
s^veetheart or spend your nights losing your 
teeth, every dream has meaning. If you re 
dying to dissect your slumber story^ grab 
the nearesr phone on April 23. 

Offered the last weekend in April every 
year since 1989, the National Dream 
Hotline is a free service provided to 
residents of sixteen cities by the School o! 
Metaphysics, an interdisciplinary insdtu- 
cion that studies the principles believed to 
govern the universe. 

Beginning on Friday evening, liKal 
dream interpreters will be on hand for a 
continuous fifty'- four hours, with the goal 
of offering callers insight into the some- 
times confusing nature of dreams. 

Damian Nordmann, a teacher at the 
Oklahoma City School of Metaphysics, 
says, “So many people disregard their 
dreams. By calling the hotline, callers are 
able to put dreams in proper perspective 
and help make connections within their 
lives.'' That's definitely a dream come true. 

— ^Andrea Lopez 

The National Dream Hotline will be avail- 
abUto Okkhoma CityandTulsa midefus 
April 23 to 25^ Oklahoma City, (405)228- 
0506; lldsa, (918)582^8836. 
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Built for Speed 

ENID'S CORVETTE EXPO 

T H H CORVEITE— EVERYTEEN- 
age boys dream car — has a strange 
mystique all its own. 

in its more than fi ft}" years of existence, 
the word Cori/ette snW sparks that glazed- 
over, Tm-in-love look for almost every 
red-blooded man in America. It oozes 
speed, sex appeal, and serious bravado. 
Enids annual affair with this dream 
machine, the Corvette Expo, takes place 
Saturday, April 3. 

In October 1 992, friends David Clark 
and Bob Cassaday began Cor\"ertes of Enid, 
the local club sponsoring the expo. Clark, 
who has owned and restored some sixty- 
eight Corvettes, expects around 1 50 cars at 
this years event. And thars just inside the 
Chisholm Trail Coliseum at die Garfield 
County Fairgrounds complex. 

“There should be another sixty or so 
outside in the parking lot,^ he says. “But 
they re for show, too/* 

The Corvette Expos featured cars range 
from the split-window *63 and the *67 427 
big block to a *04 C5 with the drool-in- 
ducing 350 horsepower LS 1 V-8 engine, 
enhances are, fans of vintage and hot-off- 
che- assembly line *Vertes will find a favorite 
at the expo. 

Selecting the ultimate Corvette, though, 
isn c so easy for the man whos owned so 
many, “1 doni know that I have a favorite,” 
Clark says. “Every year is unique.” 

— Chris Stinchcomb 

The Corvette Expo takes place April 3 at 
the Chisholm Trail Coliseum, III West Pur- 
due in Enid, $2 admission. (580)233-6555; 
corvettesofinid. com. 



A Magnificent Obsession 


Sculpture fivm the 
Iris and B. Gerald 
Cantor Foundation 



JAN 25 - MAS 28, 2004 



Buying or Selling Indian Art? 

Know the Law! 

Under the Indian Arts and Crafts Act, all products must be marketed 
truthfully regarding heritage and tribal affiliation of the artist or craftsperson. 

For a free brochure on the Indian Arts and Crafts Act and how to file 
a complaint, contact the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, 1849 C Street, NW, MS 4004-MIB Washington. DC 20240, 

T: 202.208.3773, E: iacb@os.doi.gov, W: wwwJacb.doi.gov 

Visit the Southern Plains Indian Museum 

See authentic Indian arts and crafts, located in Anadarko, Oklahoma 
at 715 East Central Boulevard. The museum is open year-round and hosts 
a variety of exhibits from traditional clothing and artifacts, to contemporary 
paintings and sculptures. Southern Plains Indian Museum, P.O. Box 749, 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005, T: 405.247.6221 


DIGEST I 2T 






This was the musical fhaf chonged everything." 
— Trevor Nunn^ director, Oklahoma! revival 


THERANGI 



OKLAHOMA! ACROSS THE POND 


Famed Musical Comes Home ^o OETA 


URSTATE’S MOST BELOVED MUSICAL ^^LL HAVE A 
British influence as O ETA broadcasts Great Performances: 
Rodgers and Hammenteins OkUbomarm March. The musical, 
which first opened in 1943 on Broadway and is based on Claremore 
native Lynn Riggs s play Green Groio the Lilacs^ was shot in London 
and features X-Men star Hugh Jacionan as the free-spirited cowboy 
Curly. Actors Josefina Gabrielle and Maureen Up- 
man also return to their roles as Laurey and Aunt 
Eller in the television production. 

OETA station manager Bill Thrash says Jackmans 
notoriety may intrigue younger Oklahomans unfamil- 
iar with the play. 

“In Oklalioma, we all know the play," Thrash saj's. 

“But we keep in perspeaive that some young people 
may have nor seen the performance. It will be exciting." 

Thrash says one of the most interesting aspects 

Hugh Jackmun and Josefina Gabrielle star in 
the London production of Okferhomaf airing on 
OETA in March* 


of the London production is that the actors perform all of the 
dancing. In many Oklaho?na! look-alikes march in 

for the fancy footwork. 

March and April also will gjve OETA viewers a new program to nine 
into, Okkimma Forum, which debuted in February and airs Sundays at 
1 :30 p.m. Dick Pryor, OETA news and public ai?aifs manager and host 
Oklahoma Forum, says the thiny-minute news and 
public affeirs program is similar to Meettl}e Press, with 
an Oklahoma perspective. 

“Tlie key here is talking about relevant issues chat 
are important to Oklahomims and newsmakers," 
Pryor says. 

With classic musicals and informative subject mat- 
ters, OETAs March and April lineup has something 
for everyone. — Ja^Rena Smith 

Oklahoma! revival will air during Festival 2004 
March 6 to 21. Check with OETAfor specific air times. 
oem.onenetnet. 





OR FIBER ARTIST PAM BARRY- 
more* life is a rainbow. ''I live my 
life through color, and 1 express myself 
through light," she says. 

Barrymore was enchanted by needle- 
weaving after she began designing 
contemporar)^ Native American clothing 
in the late Eighties. “1 love other cultures," 
says Barrymore, herself half-Cherokee. 
“Needlew^eaving became the perfect 
complement to my clothing design." 

Needlcweaving is an ancient art form 
originating more than two thousand years 
ago. Eoday, the process involves weaving 
various threads on a small loom to create 
elaborate necklaces and other detailed 
works. The finished pieces resemble hun- 
dreds of tiny seed beads. 

Barrymore s necklaces are one of a kind 


and incredibly labor-intensive: Each 
necklace can take up to twenty hours to 
create— time spent tediously and pre- 
cisely weaving each tiny loop. 

Barry^more says the varied hues inspire 
each piece. “Ultimately, 1 want to reflect 
light onto the wearers lace," she says. 

Bibby Wilson, an Oklahoma City resi- 
dent who has purchased two of Barrymores 
necklaces, says, “The coloration — chats 
why everyone is so taken with her work. 
Every time J wear one of her necklaces, 
someone asks me where [ got it." 

Life as a fiber artist is only one of 
Barrymores many aspects. A professional 
singer, the Oklahoma City resident does 
frequent radio and tele vision voice-over 
work. She also continues to design her Na- 
tive American clothing line. Silver Fawn, 


and has embarked on a second, more 
Santa Fe- flavored line of jewelry. 

Creativity^ is w-hat keeps Barrymore 
alive, “I have the ability to create beauti- 
ful work," she says, “and others are able to 
receive joy from it. Its one of my favorite 
things about creating." 

— Andrea Lopez 

Barrymores art mill be on display at the 
ViUage branch of the Metropolitan Librayy 
System in Oklahoma City through March. 
10307 North Penytsylvania, (405) 755-0710. 
To schedule a viewtngofher work call ( 405) 
947-0323 or (405) 834-8743. 

Pam Barrymore's beaded necklaces sell for 
$65 to $145. Her jewelry frequently is sold 
at area trunk shows. 
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THE OKT PROFILE 


Matthew W. 
Mungle 


Los Angeles makeup artist Matthew Mungle has 
cornea long wayfivrn the Atoka dairy farm where 
he was raised. A specialist in prosthetic a^ng, 
Mungle has won an Academy Award and three 
Etnmysfor his film and television work. He is cur- 
rently working on the CBS series CSI: Miami, 

Q: Where do you gef your inspiration? 

A: My inspiration feeds off the long history of 
prosthetic makeup and makeup design in 
the film and television industry 

Q: What important lessons did you leom grow- 
ing up in Oklahoma? 

A: Not to stand behind a horse when it kicks! I 
also had parents who encouraged us to fol- 
low our dreams, no matter ho\^'‘ far reaching 
they might be. 

Q : What do you I i ke best about yourself? 

A: Being able to adapt to situations under 
stress. 

Q : What quality would you cho nge? 

A: Leaving work at the workplace. 

Q: What motion picture or television project 
did you find most creatively satisfying? 

A; Ghosts of M ississippi. Agi ng James Woods 
was gratifying and challenging. 

Q: What is your favorite saying or quote? 

A: tell me where you want me to be.*’ 

Q: Whofs your favorite film, and why? 

Ar 7 Faces of Dr Lao and the way William 
Tuttle and Charlie Schram were able to 
change Tony Randall into various charaaers 
with prosthetic makeup. 

Q: Who are your favorite actors to work with? 
A: Robin Williams — very patient and very, 
very funny. Brendan Fraser — a true 
gentleman and actor. James Woods^ — -an 
intense and excellent actor, 

Q: What do you enjoy in your spare time? 

A: Watch ing movies (j ust to be entertained and 
not to criticize the effects) and relaxing. 

Q: What do you miss about Oklahoma? 

A: My family and the beautiful country. 

Q: How do you define the word creative? 

A: Using a God-given talent to entertain 
and enlighten. 



The flavor of 
Oklahoma's 
Little Italy 
is now close at hand! 






choc® beer on tap: 

TULSA: 

• Kilkenny's * Fishbonz 
• Bourbon Street Cafe 


SAFULFA: 

Freddie's Bar-B-Q Steakhou 


OKLAHOMA CITY : 

* La Baguette Bistro 

• Applewood's • Lit 

• The Wing Stop 

• Tapwerks Ale House ^ Cafe 

• Cheever's Cafe 

* Red Rooster Bar & Grill 

• Iron Star * Ned's Catering 

• Grand Boulevard Bar & Grill 


EDMOND: 
• Interurban 


NORMAN: 

• Library Bar & Grill 
■ Buchanan Seafood 
• La Luna Mexican Cafe 
• Red Dirt Cafe * Firehouse 


Since 1925, Petes's Place of Krebs 
has delighted diners with fresh 
family-style Italian Cuism 
erved in unselfish portions. 


ome see ivhy we have uee 
an Oklahoma landmark for 
three generations. 


ESTABLISHED 1925 • KREBS, OK 

Open M-Sat 4pm * Sunday Noon 
918 423-2042 • Fax (918) 423-7859 
www.petes.org 
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pop nature 

BY LOUISA McCUNE 


The Realism, Small Animals, and Happiness of John Newsom 


John Newsom's oil pointings 
ore lorge in formot and take 
onywhere from one month to 
one yeor to finish. As o high 
school student in Enid in the 
lote 19S0s, he designed logos 
for local groups and illustrated 
the cover of the Enrd High 
School yearbook; in 1986, 
his cartoons won first place in 
an Oklohomo Interscholastic 
Press Association competition. 
Newsom now lives in New 
York. Opposite: The Old Guord. 
This poge; Together Forever, 
Ornithological Theitfre, and 
Newsom. 


T he paintings of JOHN NEWSOM are a bit alarming, in one, a Dis- 
passionate collection of owls blankly stare out from dieir canvas against a cheerful 
backdrop inspired more by Andy Warhol than the Ouachitas or Black Forest. In another, 
a horde of hibernating ladybugs duster on the head of a blithe sunflower set against 
stripes that bring to mind outdated breakfast- room wallpaper. In all of Newsoms paint- 
ings* ^ yearning for the outdoors and, perhaps, for the 1 970s seems apparent as the cold, 
hard light of day collides with a kind of vibrant romanticism. John Newsom, we see. is not 
your average nature painter. 

I grew up with Ne%vsom in Enid, and in an email a few years back, he told me that his 
paintings resonate as much with [he FedEx delivery man who brings packages to his downtown 
Manhattan studio as with members of the insulated art world. Accessible but outrageous, 
cold yet happy. Newsoms paintings represent a new perspective on an old form. 

‘'If I paint a certain bird, fish, insect, flower—an image that someone living In rural 
Oklahoma might see in their backyard or along a highway — ^it becomes a global image,” 
says Newsom, who turns diiriy-four in April. '‘People understand these images naturally, 
without even thinking about them.” 

Those of us who knew John as youngsters had very few doubts about his future: His talent 
and ambition made success a foregone conclusion. In 1 996. my roommate and 1 attended 
his first New York show in a gallery on Fifty-seventh Street and gasped with excitement when 
Harrison Ford breezed through the elevator door. Evidently, we didn t stay long enough for 
the other two luminaries, Mick Jagger and Jasper Johns, who came later. 

In the eight years since, Newsom has continued to make a splash in the competitive art 
market. His paintings start around $15,000, and hes frequently referred to as a rising star 
on the international art scene. He lives four blocks from his SoHo studio, which he describes 
as a cross between a doaor's office and a boxing ring, and his paintings show both of these 
influences: the sterility of nature coexisting with the action of a Marvel superhero. 


GALLERY 
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Newsom’s childhood, translated to canvas, is more Grimm's than Tom Sawyer 


This page; Summer Sworm, 
Jahn Newsom with Fu/I Circle f 
and detail of Sfood Orange. 
Opposite; Detoil of Mid-day 
Migration. Newsom returns to 
Oklahoma two to three times 
a ^ear for extended stays and 
says he may one day set up a 
studio here. 


Critic Martha Schwendener, writing in Artfirum in 2001, said that ''Newsom paints 
birds with a matter-of-fact ness that acknowledges, as Hitchcocks film did, the turf- war 

sensibility of these creatures They are neither conveniently labeled nor cute and 

cuddly, nor arc they anthropomorphized in any way/ A year later, Steven Vincent of 
Art & Auction — which featured a Newsom painting on its cover — described his works 
as having a “distinctive look — thick, confident brush strokes depicting owls, eagles, 
ravens, and other feathered creatures, often combined with medieval weaponry.” 

Vincent also believes that Newsom and a slew of other young artists have created — con- 
sciously or not — an artistic response to the events of September 1 1, saying that these 
emerging talents are an “alternative to conceptual burnout... young painters who reject 
the cool, detached Duchampian tradition in favor of warm, colorful, viewer-friendly 
canvases,, K. They all make painting that is unapologericaJly beautiful and, even more 
unusual, earnest,” 

A frank and unsentimental affinity with nature is clearly important to Newsom, an 
unabashed extroverti who, with his father and brother, spent many hours as a child in 
the woods and ponds around Enid, exploring the earths offerings and creating a vast 
database of mental resource material. That childhood, translated to Newsoms canvas, 
has a pure, fairy-tale quality, reminiscent more of Grimms than Tom Sawyer. What those 
forays produced was not the life of, say, a solitary park ranger, but a fantastic effort of 
color and whimsy, 

“Where else would a kid want to grow up?” he asks, “My father would take me and 
my brother fishing and hunting when 1 was a kid, and my mother would pack us lunches 
when weH go. 1 spent a lot of time outside in Oklahoma when I was growing up, and 
that informs my work to this day,” 

His parents, Joe and Claire, gave Newsom another critical experience. Recognizing 
their sons taJent and enthusiasm for cartooning, they introduced him to the work of 
modern painters, among them Jackson Pollock and Robert Rauschenberg, "fhe latter 
made perhaps the biggest and most lasting impact. 

“My father and I flew down co che Dallas Museum of Art on my fourteenth birthday,” 
says Newsom, who has a bachelors degree from Rliode Island School of Design and a 
master s of fine art from New York University. “I walked into the DMA and saw Robert 
Rauschenbergs largest combine painting called Skyway. Its still there. Its an enormous 
painting that combines images of American life from the sixties with a heroic portrait 
of John E Kennedy. From chat day forth, all I wanted to do was to become a great 
Am e ri can pai n ter. ” 

John Newsoms paintings can he seen in the upcoming jiim^ Spider-Man 2, starring Tohey 
Maguire and opening July 2. A new hook, John New^som (Mike Weiss Editiom, 2004, $40) 
features fidl-color reproductions of his work mikewehsgallery.com. 
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4,973feet 2,666feet 2,604feet Mountain 


2,564 feet 






L eave the oxygen tanks at 
^ home: No Sherpas re- 
quired here. While they aren't 
in the Himalayas or the Andes, 
these seven wondrous peaks 
make up Oklahoma’s highest 
points,^ Here, Scott Wigton 
rakes us on a border-to-border 
journey to the remote places 
where eagles soar and dinosaurs 
roamed. Grab your walking 
stick — ^base camp awaits. 


Dili II til 01 


01ml 

2,464 feet 


2,480 feet 


Oklahotnns peaks are listed in 
order from highest m Immu at tefi. 





Sugar Loaf 
JVIountain 


2,56^ FEET 

LE Flore County 

E arly french trappers work - 

ing chc hills and hollows of south- 
eastern Okiahomas Ouachira Mounrain 
region got it right when they named Sugar 
Loaf Mountain. The name is hardly origi- 
nalj bur it does present visitors with rwo 
questions: What exactly is a sugar loaf^ and 
why would someone name a mountain af- 
ter it? The first answer is simple: A sugar 
loaf is nothing more than a pile of the sweet 
stuff molded into a cone shape. 

Secondly, Sugar lx)af Mountain, located 
in extreme eastern lx Flore County about 
eight miles southeast of Poteau, does in fact 
resemble a large, conical-shaped pile of sugar. 
1Tie 2,564-foot s;mdstone peak rises 
like a solitar)^ greenish-brown 
spire over the countryside, 
commanding the land- 
scape for miles around. 

While the map indi- 
cates that Sugar Loafs 
summit is securely in 
Sooner territory, the 
peak itself is part of a 
small range called the 
Sugar Loaf Mountains 
chat spill over into Arkan- 
sas > less than a mile east. 

in truth. Sugar Loaf seems hap- 
pily divorced from the yawning valleys, 
wrinkled slopes, and hazy blue hogback 
ridges that form the bulk of the Ouachita 
Mountains, a chain that encompasses 
some 20,865 square miles of western Ar- 
kansas and southeastern Oklahoma. Sugar 
Loaf preens like a dandy on the Ouachitas 
northern ffinges, casting its spell on visi- 
tors and locals alike, including one Poteau 
artist named Rene Berglimd. 

^‘Sugar Loaf is my favorite because of 
its distinctive shape,” says Bergkind, a 
painter who describes his style as landscape 
realism. ”The Sugiir Loaf Mountains are 
very beautiful when there are clouds and 

Sugar Loaf Mounfam, above, from State 
Highv^ay 83. 
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you have these 
reflections and 
shadows moving 
on the mountain.” 
In the mid-1970s, 
die undulating magnetism 
of the Ouachitas lured Berglimd, 
a former NASA employee who worked on 
manned space missions, inco retirement 
in Poteau and became the impetus for 
his second career as an acrylic-on-canvas 
artist. Ac eighty-five, Berglund continues 
to paint local mountain scenes, and his 
works appear in many public and private 
spaces throughout the area. 'Tts a very 
beautiful setting,” he says. “Thais what 
attracted me.” 

Sugar Loaf retains an elegant, time- 
tested dignity enhanced by the hawks 
and bald eagles that ride updrahs over 
the mountain’s oak and evergreen flanks. 
While presenting no obvious technical 
difficulties to climbers, the mountain is 


privately owned, and signs are posted to 
discourage trespassers. 

Freshwater springs emanaring from 
Sugar Loaf once helped slake the thirst 
of Indians and early explorers who fre- 
quently camped beneath the mountain. 
Local legend, according to Henr\' L. Pecks 
The Proud History ofLe Fhre County, also 
puts outlaws Frank and Jesse James on the 
lam for three years in a secret hideout in 
the Sugar Loaf Mountains. 

Supposedly, the brothers buried up to 
$50,000 obtained from bank and train 
robberies there. Periodic and unofficial 
excavations by treasure hunters have 
failed, however, to turn up any of the 
James brothers’ ill-gotten gains. 

It isn’t hard to find Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain. Take U.S. Highway 59 south of 
Poteau and turn cast on State Highway 
83. Immediately visible. Sugar Loaf be- 
gins to do what it seems to do best: grab 
your attention. 
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Mountains range and elevation has also 
had an immense impact on its biological 
diversity, affecting the mountains human 
history, uses, and possibly even earning 
its name* According to Le Flore County 
historian Henry L. Peck, “Tradition has it 
that the mountain derived its name from 
the richness of the soil.” 

“The mountains east-west orientation 
gives it a really interesting ecosystem," 
says Kelly Russell, district ranger in 
the Ouachita National Forest, “You get 
unique species of plants and animals, de- 
pending on which side of the mountain 
you are on." 

The south side of Rich Mountain, 
drenched in sunshine and lashed by ncar- 

The popular Tolimena Drive, which cork- 
nects Tofihina and Mena, Arkonsas, runs 
along scenic Rich Mountain, inset* 


M 


oun 


fam 


2,666 FEET 

LE FLORE COUNTY > 

L ocated in the heart of the 

Ouachitas (Choctaw for “hunting 
trips"), Rich Mountain holds the distinc- 
tion of being eastern Oklahomas highest 
point. But to suggest that Rich Mountain 
is a peak would do violence to the popu- 
larly accepted concept of peaks — promi- 
nent, high pointS’ — everywhere. 

Truth be told, Rich Mountain, along 
with nearly every other mountain in the 
Ouachitas, is more an elongated ridgeline 
chan a classical mouncaimop like those of 
the craggy Grand Tetons of Wyoming. In 
fact, the mountains, made of sandstones 
and shales deposited 325 million years 


ago, more modestly resemble the folds 
and creases of an accordion. 

“The rocks that make up the Ouachitas 
were originaliy deposited in very deep ocean 
water," says Neil Suneson, a geologist with 
the Oklahoma Geological Survey. 

“The mountains are a fold-and-thrust 
belt formed 310 million years ago when 
a continent collided with North America 
from the south and the rocks deformed 
into folds and faults. They were probably 
never very high. Maybe several thousand 
feet at best.” 

Its not the height of Rich Mountain 
that makes it a truly distinctive place, but 
rather its direction. “The Ouachitas are 
one of the very few east- west mountain 
ranges,” Suneson says. 

While this fact alone may qualify 
as merely a geological footnote, Rich 
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constant southerly winds, is a relatively 
arid place where drought-iolerant short- 
leaf pines hold sway over deciduous trees. 
The north side, by contrast, is wetter and 
more diverse, with an abundance of white 
oat, red oak, hickory, black walnut, and 
red maple. 

Once inhabired by prehistoric Cad- 
doan peoples and later used for hunting 
and trapping by the French and Indians, 
Rich Mountain was opened to homestead- 
ers in 1862, Their descendants departed 
decades ago, and between 1 964 and 1 969, 
the states of Oklahoma and Arkansas con- 
structed theTalimena Drive (State High- 



2,464 FEET 

Comanche County ^ 


A n unexpected thing happens 

as you drive southwest on Interstate 
44 toward Lawton, Just when you Ve got- 
ten used to the tedium of wide-open prairie, 
dark humps, like a procession of elephants* 
backs, materialize suddenly on the horizon, 
growing e^^er larger until they dominate both 
the landscape and your thoughts. 

At 2,464 feet, Mount Scott is the second- 
highest mountain in the Wichita range. 
Mount Pinchot a few miles northwest is 
fifteen feet higher but easily places second 
in naturaJ drama, beauty, and accessibility. 
Both mountains exist within the boundaries 
of the Wichita Mountains National Wildlife 
Refuge, northwest of Lawton and die Fort 
Sill Military Reservation. 

Each year, hundreds of thousands of 
people ascend to the summit of Mount 
Scott via a road that corkscrews up the 
mountains boulder-strewn flanks. The 
Wichitas, which cover some 1,500 square 
miles of southwest Oklahoma and rise like 
islands out of the surrounding sea of prai- 
rie, serve only to accentuate Mount Scott s 
preem I ne n cc a nd ma j es cy, 

A view from the summit of Mount Scott. 


way I ) along an old truck route built by d 
FDRs Civilian Conservation Corps. The | 
drive runs for fifty-four miles from Tali- | 
hina along the crest of Rich Mountain all ^ 
the way to Mena, Arkansas. 

Considered by many Oklahoma's most 
beautiful drive, the Talimena Drive offers 
even the most altitude-averse people the 
opportunity to view Rich Mountain, east- 
ern Oklahoma s highest point. Numerous 
scenic turnouts present breathtaking vistas 
across lush valleys. For a moment, you*ll 
wonder if yoiiVe been transported far 
away. Then, happily, you*lI remember 
exactly where you are. 



'*[The Wichitas] are a dramatic uplift of 
mountains in an area that is basically flat, 
open prairie," says Sam Wald stein, who 
manages the refuge. 

Although Mount Pinchot is taller, its 
claim to glory is impaired by relative inac- 
cessibility. Pinchot is located in the reftiges 
Special Use Area, with restricted public 
access in order to minimize disruption to 
wildlife. Not to worry: Pinchot also ap- 
parently lacks the oversized personality of 
Mount Scott. 

"It just isn c as dramatic as Scott,” Wald- 
stein says. "It doesnt stand out as much 
from the surrounding terrain." 

Formed some 300 million years ago 
when modern-day Oklahoma lay some- 
where near the equator and was covered by 
a shallow sea, the Wichitas are the product 
of rifting forces. 

"The origin of the Wichitas involves a 
fancy term geologists use called an aula- 
cogen, which means it is a failed rift," says 
Neil Suneson of the Oklahoma Geologi- 
cal Survey. “In other words, that part of 
the earths crust tried to pull apart 
and never was really able to. 

If the rift had been suc- 
cessful, Lord knows 
where that part 
Oklahoma would 
be today.'* 

Because granite 
resists erosion, the 
Wichitas have not 
drastically changed 
ftom what they were 
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minated. Then, by executive order in 1 905, 
President ITeodore Roosevelt — who trav- 
eled the area In 1 905 — created the Wichita 
Forest Ifeervc, and, in 1 907, fifteen head of 
bison from the New York 2^ological Park 
Society were reintroduced into the area, 
L^ccr came elk and longhorn cattle. 

Today, the refuge is home to nearly six 
hundred bison, seven hundred elk, and 
countless fish, reptile, bird, and plant spe- 
cies. Comanche chieftain Quanali Parker 
conveyed his appreciation when the buffalo 
were reintroduced to the region. Today, visi- 
tors second that emotion. 


hundreds 
of millions 
of years ago. 
With the ancient 
seas drained, Mount Scott became a 
towering spectacle of pink granite em- 
bossed and beautified by green, yellow, 
and orange lichens. Massive, truck-sized 
boulders perch precariously on its slopes 
and, in places, flow coward the bottom in 
great pink rivers. 

By the end of the nineteenth cenmryi the 
bufialo pt^pulation around Mount Scott — 
long a haven for wildlife — had been exter- 


King 

iVIounfain 

2,411 FEET 
KIOWA COUNTY 

P OOR KING MOUNTAIN. FOR ONE 
of the highest mountains in the 
state — and the biggest mountain in the 
western parr of the Wichitas — li certainly 
doesn t get the royal treatment. 
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Located adjacent to the Kiowa-Greer 
county lines at the %vestern extremity of 
the Wichita Mountains, this 2,4 1 1 footer 
has a bad case of Rodney Dangerfield Syn- 
drome — it doesnV get any respect* For most 
motorists traveling on State Highway 44, 
King appears to be just another undistin- 
guished granite mound among many. 

And as if to advertise simukaneously its 
lack of distinction and its utilitarian sub- 
mission to mankind, there s an antenna on 
top, something no seif- respecting conglom- 
eration of 300-million-year-old granite 
would willingly tolerate* 

To make matters worse. King plays sec- 
ond fiddle to its diminutive relative, nearby 
Quartz Mountain, which stands a mere 
1 ,887 feet high. So whats Quartz Mountain 
got that King Mountain doesn’t? Namely 
the Quartz Mountain Arts luid Conference 
Center, on the shores of Lake Alms- Lugert* 
'rhis ameniry-laden park is crisscrossed with 
nature trails and offers some of staters most 
beautiful scenery. By contrast, King Moun- 
tain sits quietly nearby, 

"The highw^ay comes over the shoul- 
der of [King] mountain,” says Quartz 
Mountain Nature Center naturalist. 
Sue Hokanson* "That s the only reason 
people even notice it7* 

Even Mother Nature is inclined to heap 
woe upon King Mountain* Until a few 
years ago, Hokanson reports. King sported 
a robe of royal purple each spring, thanks 
CO an abundance of redbud tree blooms. A 
lightning strike and subsequent fire put an 
end CO the annual display, leaving behind 
only a few hardy live oaks and cedars. 

“TTie wind is always blowing, so it gets 
trashy sometimes,” she adds* "lliat s why the 
Boy Scouts come every year around rhanks- 
giving and comb the mountainside*" 

So what does King Mountain have 
going for it besides altitude? In a word, 
snakes. Lots and lots of rattlesnakes: 
western diamondbacks, prairie rattlers, 
and pygmy rattlers, among others. 

We done recommend people climb the 
mountain unless its between November 
and March,” she says* “Thats when the 
snakes den up for the winter in small cav- 

King Mountain^ ab&ve left towers over 
Loke Alhjs-Lugert. The Antelope HUIs, right 
were ci beocon for early plains travelers* 




erns on the south side of the mountain." 

Why so many snakes? Basically, King 
Mountain is a relatively undisturbed nat- 
ural habitat flourishing with mice, small 
birds, lizards, and eggs. In other words. 
King provides a veritable smorgasbord 
for rattlers* Hokanson suggests would- 
be climbers content themselves with 
well- traveled Quartz Mountain instead. 
There, thanks to human activity, snakes 
make themselves scarce* 

Still, she estimates, about a dozen climbers 
a year will make their way up King Moun- 
tain, determined to bag one of Oklahomas 
biggies. The east and south sides of the 
mountain are privately owned all the way 
CO the summit, so climbers must approach 
from the west or north faces and take care to 
go around an irrigation amal at the base. 

'Its steep in places, and there aren t any 
established trails, so you’ll have to pick 
your way to the top,” she says. 

Still, she guesses the climb would take 
little more than an hour and a half* "Wear 
heavy jeans and good hiking boots and 
bring plenty of water, because there’s mes- 
quice and prickly pear and other things 
that will poke you.” 

And bite you* 

“You Ve got to look and listen," she says* 
“And don’t put your hand under rocks.” 
Ultimately, that may be the charm of 
King Mountain — that it remains an es- 
sentially wild hunk of granite, a safe place 
for rattlesnakes and other critters to do 
what they do best with minimal human 
interference. Maybe its not so bad to be 
the King after alL 


I N THE SPRAWLING HIGH PLAINS 
of extreme western Oklahoma, where 
earth and sky fuse into a vague, vanilla 
unity, travelers may begin to feel adrift, 
as though floating on a gendy rolling sea 
of grass* In the distance, they finally see 
what theyVe been looking for: rhe Ante- 
lope Hills, a collection of small mesalike 
protuberances and a chimney-like rock. 

Forcenruries, the Antelope Hills, located 
in Roger Mills County south of the Ca- 
nadian River and approximately six miles 
from the Texas border, have served as a 
solitary beacon, guiding explorers and set- 
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tiers* sheltering Indian encampments* and, 
for a while, serving as a demarcation point 
between the United States and Mexico, 

Although reaching only 2*604 feet above 
sea level* the hills rise high enough above 
the surrounding plains to make them 
conspicuoL3S for miles around. But from a 
geological perspective* they are, well, litde 
more than the debris the Rocky Moun- 
tains washed downstream by rivers. 

"T he rocks that compose the Antelope 
Hills are about twenty million or so years 
old,^^ says Tom Stanley* a geologist with the 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, “TheyVe 
basically crosional remnants the Ogal- 
lala Aquifer/* 

In other words* afrer the Rockies uplifted 
about thirty million years ago* some of the 
eroded materials washed downstream and 
formed the Antelope Hills. The Anceiope 
Hills* Stanley says, have proven to be a 
durable feature of the landscape* thanks 
to their composition. 

“The sand grains are well cemented 
together* and they don\ break down that 
easily*” he says, “That s why the hills stand 
out above the surrounding plains,” 

Today* the Antelope Hills* located off 
a remote gravel road six miles north of 
State Highway 33* are privately owned* 
though they do attract a number of sight- 
seers and climbers eager to scale an Old 
West landmark, 

“We get a lor of visitors*” says June 
Hartley, “We ll look out sometimes and 
see people standing along the ridges.” 

Two decades ago, June and husband 
Charlie purchased 840 acres of land* 
including 200 acres that encompass the 
Antelope Hills behind their ranch house. 
Through the years* Boy Scout troops* 
solitary climbers* and even people dig- 
ging for dinosaur bones have tromped 
up to the top of the slopes, much to the 
Hartleys' chagrin. 

“We just like people to ask beforehand. 
There are liability Issues when people arc 
on your land*” she says. 

A red dirt road cros,ses over the east- 
ern shoulder of the hills* and visitors are 
welcome to exit their vehicles* gaze up* 
drink in the solitude* and contemplate a 
remnant of the high plains rhat may well 
appear much as it did when wagon trains 
passed nearby 1 50 years ago. 





atop Black Mesa near the granite obelisk 
marking the highest point, one could just 
as easily be in a cow pasture hundreds of 
feet below. But fiat should never be mis- 
taken for boring. 

Step to the perimeter of the yucca- 
studded mesa* and the whole world opens 
up to dazzling panoramas of windswept 
valleys and bluffs in nearby Colorado and 
New Mexico. Black Mesa, k turns out* 
is one of the most interesting and diverse 
landscape features an}'whore in the state. 

It is also* of course, a favorite of “high- 


Black ]M 


esa 


A S FATE AND THE FORCES OF GEOU 
og)' would have it, even the higliest 
point in Oklahoma* Black Mesa, plays 
right into the old Panhandle stereo- 
type — ^ir s flat* or at least it is on top, thus 
earning its designation. In fact* standing 
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pointers,” people who spend much of 
their spare time climbing the highest 
spots around, state by state, even county 
by county across the United States. One 
of those high pointers is Scott Sugent of 
Chandler, Arizona, who has climbed 
Black Mesa twice and attended the Na- 
tional State High pointers Convention 
there in 2002. 

'Its the highest point in Oklahoma and 
happens to be an outstandingly beautiful 
place, with juniper-spotted hills and impres- 
sive mesas,” he says, ‘Its truly alicde gem of 


an area, especially when people usually chink 
of the Oklahoma Panhandle as plain flat,” 
Sugent has bagged several county high 
points in Oklahoma, including the An- 
telope Hills in Roger Mills County, and 
has climbed all the county high points in 
Arizona, most of the high points in Ne- 
vada and New Mexico, and more than one 
hundred county high points in Texas, 
”My stereotypes of certain regions 
have been shattered, and it's rare that 
1 ever visit an area and not come away 
with a positive impression," he says. 


Located in extreme western Cimarron 
Coumy about a mile and a half from the 
New Mexico state line, Black Mesa is a mas- 
sive structure chat pours down out of New 
Mexico, then spills over into Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma portion of the mesa 
includes a 1, 600-acre nature preserve 
donated ten years ago to the Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department by 
the Oklahoma Chapter of the Nature 
Conservancy. 

Like the Antelope Hills, Black Mesa 
is composed primarily of erosional rem- 
nants from the Rocky Mountains but 
is capped by an erosion- resistant basalt 
magma that flowed from ancient vol- 
canoes. It is this black basalt that gives 
the mesa its distinctive color and name. 
Geologists place the age of Black Mesa at 
about twenty to thirty million years, 

“Besides being the tallest area in 
Oklahomaj it is also one of few places 
to see a Mesozoic section from the age of 
dinosaurs," says Tom Stanley, a geologist 
with the Oklahoma Geological Survey. 
“There are Cretaceous through Jurassic 
rocks, a lot of dinosaur bones, and di- 
nosaur cracks.” 

The tracks, imprinted on ancient soils, 
are located near the trailhead that leads 
up the mesa. Black Mesa is accessible via 
a road that branches off State Highway 
325 east of the tiny burg of Kenton, 
Oklahoma's only town on Mountain 
Standard Time. A 4. 2-mile trail winds 
around the base, and then climbs steeply 
for six hundred feet to the top of the 
mesa. Along the way, hikers can shrink 

View from Block Mesa's Summit Trail. 
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into their cavernous surroundings and 
contemplate that this is what the Wild 
West actually looked like, at least in so 
many films. 

U you decide to climb Black Mesa, Su- 
gem advises bringing along “good shoes, 
long pants, a pole to beat our the brush 

The Lynn Mountnin r^ge, upper right, in the 
Winding Slnir National Recreation Area. 


in case of snakes, food, and wacen It can 
be a hot hike in the summer.*’ 

For highpoinccrs such as Sugcnt, 
places like Black Mesa beg to he 
climbed. For the rest of us, a journey 
up the mesa can be a mildly strenuous 
activity. Once you re on top, you’ll know 
wirhouT a doubt that you just can’t go 
any higher, at least not without crossing 
state lines. 


A 


Lynn 
iVlounfain 

2,4S0 FEET 
L E FLORE COUNTY 

r FlRS'r GLANCE, LYNN MOUN- 
tain appears to be a mere imitator of 
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its bigger brother. Rich Mountain, directly 
across the shimmering Kiamichi River 
valley that separates the two sandstone 
ridges in far eastern Oklahoma. Indeed, 
the untrained eye can distinguish little 
difference berween these two Ouachita 
Mountain high points. 

Both are blanketed with a mix of short- 
leaf pine and hardwoods, and only 1 86 
feet of additional elevation allows Rich 


Mountain bragging rights over Lynn. 

But the difference between the two lies 
deeper in the details. Sure, Rich Mountain 
has rhe TaJimena Drive and sole claim to 
the Rich Mountain salamander and the 
Rich Mountain slit-mouthed snail, but 
Lynn Mountain is in many respects 
Oklahomas Li trie Eden, a multrfacered 
emerald of biodiversity found nowhere 
else in the world. 

Lynn Mountain docs not give up her 
secrets easily to the casuai visitor. In fact, 
the hurried traveler may find Lynn 
Mountain, unlike its well- 
traveled neighbor, somewhat 
inaccessible, with only 
a rugged and daunting 
forest road cutting across 
its face. 

In order to get to know 
what this mountain is all 
about, you'll have to do 
some hiking and maybe 
even a little bit of camping. 
It wont hurt, either, if your in- 
terests include botany, ornithology, and 
wildlife biology. 

“It s quite a bit more remote than Rich 
Mountain,” says US DA Forest Service Dis- 
trict wildlife biologist Robert Bastarache. 
‘‘Theres good hiking and pretty country 
scenery with mountain streams,” 

The south slope of Lynn Mountain 
boasts perhaps the most diverse habitats 
of the OkJaltoma Ouachicas. So much so, 
the area has been designated the Beech 
Creek NacionaJ Scenic Area. This 7,000- 
acre area is an unbroken wilderness with 
towering stands of hardwoods climbing up 
to seventy feet high. The area also features 
beech and magnolia trees, the only place 
in the Oklahoma portion of the Ouachitas 
where these species grow in abundance. 

‘'With the Lynn Mountain and Beech 
Creek area, a lot goes back to the soil type,” 
says Bastarache. “Its a rich, fertile soil that 
can support those beech and magnolia 
trees, and that s what dictates what can 
grow on that land.” 

These huge trees support an abundance 
of bird life, including the rare, for Okla- 
homa at least, cerulean warbler. This tiny 
blue bird inhabits the high tops of hard- 
woods and is rarely seen though highly 
sought after by hard-core bird watchers. 


Bastarache, who has been working in the 
Ouachitas for twelve years, says there are 
only a haJf-dozen or so areas where this 
rare bird has been located. 

The Beech Creek area is a favorite of 
both amateur and serious botanists, who 
come to appreciate and study the native 
trees and wildflowers, including the thir- 
teen orchid species. 

Also nearby is the isolated Cucumber 
Creek Nature Preserve, a 3,270-acre area 
adjacent to Ljmn Mountain established 
in 1989 by the Nature Conservancy 
for the benefit of neotropical migrant 
birds including the cerulean warbler, 
scarlet tanager, indigo bunting, barred 
owl, and pileated woodpecker. Rarely 
visited, this preserve offers a sliver of 
largely untrammeled living room for 
some of the Ouachitas less-observed 
mammalian residents. 

I’hose residents include species rang- 
ing from the gray fox and bobcat to a 
growing population of black bears. At 
one time scarce in the Ouachitas, black 
beats were reintroduced to the mountains 
on the Arkansas side during the 1 940s 
and 1950s. As those populations grew, 
bears eventually spread Into Oklahoma, 
looking for territory of their own, 

“Now we have our own population of 
Oklahoma bears, and they re doing well,” 
says Bastarache, who says Lynn Mountain 
visitors have a decent chance of seeing a 
bear from spring through late fall. 

One cannot escape rhe Lynn Mountain 
area, much less the Ouachitas, without 
finally entertaining a bit of endemic lo- 
cal folklore, chatof Bigfoot. For decades, 
numerous sightings, tracks, and sounds 
have been reported by locals who swear 
a tall, hairy, and stinky ape man lurks 
in the hills. 

“We get reports on that pretty regu- 
larly^ and there are people who are con- 
vinced they saw something,” says Basta- 
rachc with a laugh, “Out of ten people, 
probably four or five say they’ve seen one 
or seen tracks, but its just folklore as far 
as Fm concerned. Fm not buying it one 
bit until someone throws a dead Bigfoot 
on my desk.” 

Bigfoot or not, Lynn Mountain 
promises a high return on investment of 
a dedicated visitors time. 
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|evin bjdwelland bill simpler stopto pick uptheir 

fishing licenses. Its a typical Saturday morning at Scoctys Blue River 
One Stop in Davis. An early fog has lifted, and the arousing smel! 
of bacon gives the fly-fishermen a burst of energy. You can hear the 
anticipation in their voices as Bidwell and Simpler finish their business 
with owner Scotty McCarthick- The old friends haven't been fishing 
here in a couple of years and are eager to drive the two mites north to 
\ Blue River and resume some long-overdue rainbow trout fishing, 

Y “If you are fly-fishing in a beaunful area [like Blue River]," says 
Simpler, “it doesnt matter if you catch any fish,” 

Simpler took me by surprise last spring when he first told me about 
Blue River Public Fishing and Hunting Area eleven miles northeast of 
Tishomingo, Fd been roaming around Oklahoma with my cameras 
for more than a dozen years and had not heard 
of the place. 

Blue River, managed by the Okla- 
homa Department of Wildlife 
Conservation, is a reminder 
of the joy of discovering 
wilderness places that are 
still remote and untouched 
by human progress, A small 
path only occasionally inter- 
sects with a dirt road, and 
the only real signs of civi- 
lization are a few scattered 
trash cans. 

Paul Mauck, whose terri- 
tory covers the south -central 


4 1 
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region o\ Oklahoma, is the Blue Rivers fishery supervisor He 
came along in 1969, nvo years after the area was originally 
established with 923 acres. The Oklahoma Department of 
Wildlife Conservation purchased the land from a local land- 
owner in an effort to provide public— albeit protected — access 
to such remote areas. A respectable size then, the area has grown 
to more than 3,300 acres of pristine wildlife habitat in the past 
thirty-five years, again thanks to government purchases. 

Because of its lush, steep gradient and geologic formations, 
there is no place in the states wildlife system Mauck values 
more highly than Blue River, and for him, keeping this rivers 
habitat pristine is a must, 

“When you walk along this six miles of river, you get it all," 
he says, Mauck proudly points out the rivers eight-foot water- 
falls, its rich scream banks, and the profusion of seaside alders 
and cedar trees. the jewel of soutliern Oklahoma.** 


WHEN YOU WALK 

fdcd df^a; mi fed eieee, 

YOU GET IT ALL 
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Seeing only the lackluster part of Blue River that empties 
into the Red River, the new traveler might nor understand 
Maucks point of view- But park at the juncnon of Blue River 
and State Highway 7, walk the two-and-one-quarter miles of 
paths where vehicles or camping of any sort are nor permitted, 
and chat sense will come. 

‘"1 call it the ^misplaced river,”* says Mauck, “because of its 
vegetation* the rolling hills, and the old, tall cedar trees — ^as 
call as pine trees. The granite boulders, too, are amazing. Tliey 
create pools and braided screams,” 

But the real secret to Blue River lies underground. Those rush- 
ing cascades are led largely by the ArbuckJe-Simpson Aquifer, 
a natural limestone and sandstone reservoir situated under no 
less than five counties char serves as the iileblood of the river. 
Without this subterranean water source, the Blue River would 
only flow when it rains. 


For trout enthusiasts Bidwell and Simpler, the reservoir is 
nowhere in sice as they wade in the river, seeking the four- or 
five-inch trout that nibble at their lines. To the delight of fisher- 
men statewide, the stream is stocked with 9 5 >000 trout from 
November through March and is home to native species and 
all types ot bass year-round. 

Today these old friends have grabbed their limit of six fish 
per day and even boast a couple of three- or four-pounders. 
And chats no fish tale, 

Si f tee 2003y those who pUm to hunt, fish, or oisit the area are re- 
quireti to purchase an appropriate license ora Blue River Conserva- 
tion Passport. Children and educational groups are exempt. Primi- 
tive campsites are available, wildlifedeparttnent com/blueriver. him. 
Scotty s Blue River One Stop in Davis is a popular stop for visitors 
headed to the Blue River. (5S0) 443-5728 or blueriverok.com. 
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X HBRI- IS A LOVELY, VIRTUALLY UNKNOWN PLACE IN 'ITJE EXTREME 
northwestern corner of Montana with a ^Homewhat gurtaraJ-sounding name 
that belies its astounding beauty; l^ocals simply call it “the Yank.** It is remote, 
geographically and culturally isolated from the rest of the state, and chances are, most Mon- 
tana residents couldnV point out the Yaak on a map if they had to. Its mountains are lower 
and its forests thicker, wetter, more foreboding than the well-known, verging-on -kitschy 
Big Sky, Montana, of Olacier National Park or Yellowstone. 

It is also a place Oklahoirians have in their own backyard. In both spirit and situation if 
not in the rest of the state, where the familiar traffic of cattle haulers and combines gives 
way to massive logging trucks grinding gears up and dtiwn winding switchback mountain 
roads, A place that, in a state defined by geographical and cultural incongruities, is perhaps 
the most incongruous, so out of line with its popular wheat-and-oil image that even lifelong 
residents who inhabit other parts of Oklahoma often donV fully understand what transpires 
in the fog-shrouded mountain hollows and dark, horizon-swallowing woods that make up 
southeastern Oklahoma. 


BY CHAD LOVE 
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Like its Montana sisterscape, timber rules 
this region. It is a land of vast forests, both 
public and private, and towns large, small, 
and nearly nonexistent that depend almost 
entirely on what those forests produce. 
Paradoxically, w'hat those woods produce is 
not only the raw material for red-hot hous- 
ing markets in places like Oklahoma City 
and Dallas, but also the weekend getaway 
destinations for the urban escapees living 
in those very markets. 

Timber rules here as surely as wheat 
rules the silo-punctured skies of Kingfisher 
or Enid. In fact, it is hard to overstate the 
timber industrys importance to the people 
of this area. It is not merely a part of the 
economy — it is the economy. 

Thats something Michelle Finch- Walker 


imtpor is not 
me-re^ly a of 

tHo ocronomy 

tho ^oonomy. 



is proud of. So proud, in fact, shes made it her 
career to tell people about it. As director of die 
Oklahoma Forest Heritage Center Museum 
at Beavers Bend Resort Park, Finch-Walker 
sees more chan 1 50,000 people a year come 
through the museums doors. 

‘*Were trying to educate people about the 
significance of forestry in history, culture, and 
the economy,” says Finch- Walker. 

“Take this state park, for example. People 
can t believe it when they discover this park 
isn't virgin forest. The entire area was cur 
over by Dierks back in the thirties. But its 
come back, and its healthier than ever. The 
way to look at the timber industry down 
here is that its a crop that people have been 
growing for a long time, just like any other 
crop in other pans of the state.” 

The center hosts an annual forest heri- 
tage festival called Owa-Chito, complete 
with lumberjack competitions and an art 
festivah hut it is education Finch-Walker 
sees as the centers primary goal, 

'"Oklahoma is sitting on an industry 
that's been in continuous operation for 
over a century. It was only supposed to last 
a few years, until the trees were gone, but 
here we are a hundred years later, and its 
still going strong," 

UR POPULAR IMAGE AS A FLAT 
wheat state notwithstanding, sta- 
tistically speaking, Oklahoma puts up some 
impressive forestry numbers. Timber ranks 
fifth among all state agricui rural commodi- 
ties. On average, more than 130 million 
cubic feet of timber is cut each year. 

^ Trees in Beavers Bend Resort Park, opposite, 
g Chop^saw machinery, left, is used to sixe 
□ logs at Weyerhaeuser's Wright City plant. A 
E Weyerhaeuser transport truck, above. 


Oklahoma has in excess of 7.5 million 
acres of forested area, and forestry-related 
activity pumps more than a half- billion 
dollars into the stare economy each year. 
The industry employs 1 1,000 workers, 
has an annual payroll of $260 million, and 
contributes about 4. 1 percent of the states 
total manufacturing output. 

Beyond numbers, however, timber infuses 
the culture of the southeast region. You can 
see it in the never-ending line of log-laden 
semis feeding the massive Weyerhaeuser 
plant that soars over Wright City. You can 
smell it in the sweet, earthy scent of newly 
cut wood, you can hear it in the metallic 
bite of a high -re wing chain saw, and you 
can feel it on the rough, call used bark of 
a native pine. Wherever you go in timber 
country, your senses are inundated with its 
past, present, and future. 

Two geographical features physically de- 
fine Oklahoma timber country. In the north, 
primarily in Le Flore, northern McCuriain, 
and Pushmataha counties, lies the Ouachita 
Upthrust, a jumbled plexus of ridges, rivers, 
and trees where ancient, rounded mountains 
of crumbling metamorphic rock slouch sky- 
ward. Covered by angular stands of shortleaf 
and loblolly pine, oak, hickory, and sweet 
gum, clear streams rush on a southeastern 
journey, sparkling mountain quicksilver 
destined to be sullied by the muddy cur- 
rents of the Mississippi and the saline bite 
of the Gulf. 

In the southern half of timber country, 
mainly in southern McCurtain County, the 
land is flatter, the rivers and streams more 
meandering, and the air slightly moister and 
thicker, with a hint of bayou and alligators. 
This is the classic coastal plains eco-region, 
humid, dense loblolly pine forests inter- 
spersed with dank cypress swamps. 

Oklahoma is unique among most western 
forestry states in that the majority of its tim- 
ber is situated on private land, which largely 
shields it from the contentious issues facing 
western states. The largest tract of federal 
land in Oklahoma is the Ouachita National 
Forest, which is why Oklahoma’s timber fu- 
ture is in the hands of private landowners. 

“There's very little logging in the Oua- 
chita National Forest now," says Tom Smith, 
the area forester for the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Food, and Forestry. 
“They work under the same restrictions as 
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federal lands in the West, so the amount 
of logging they re doing is greatly reduced. 
Most of the wood is coming off timber 
company land," 

For this reason. Smith and others see Okla- 
homa as a coming player in the national tim- 
ber markers^ "There is an increased demand 
for lumber nationally primarily because of 
restrictions placed on the ha rs^escing of timber 
on federally owned land in the West* That 
used to be the area %vhere a great deal of our 
lumber came from, but tbe emphasis has 
shifted here to the private lands.” 

B y far the biggest private 

landowner in southeastern Oklahoma 
is multinational timber giant Weyerhaeuser, 
which bought out Dierkss entire srace hold- 
ings in 1969. The company employs more 
than 1,100 people, owns 500,000-plus acres 
of Oklahoma tiniberland, and operates the 
largest sawmill east of the Rocky Mountains 
in Wright City. 

Headquartered in Federal Way, Wash- 
ington, Weyerhaeuser also owns one of 
the worlds largest paper mills in Valliant, 
as w'cll as a building materials distribution 
center and container board packaging plant 
in Oklahoma City and a large tree farm near 
Wright City that sprours millions of trees 
a year and an annual payroll in excess of 
$50 million. Ic is the undisputed titan of 
Oklahomas timber industry^ 

Weyerhaeuser’s presence and influence is 




proof that, in a region historically affected 
by poverty and unemployment, not only 
do trees provide jobs and communal glue 
for small towns, they give considerable eco- 
nomic clout to the region s hub cities. 

Broken Bow is the southern gateway to the 
Ouachitas and the epicenter of Oklahoma 
timber. Established in 1911 as a Dierks saw- 
mill town, Broken Bow w'as named after the 
brothers hometown in Nebraska, 

“Timber is our livelihood down here,” says 
Mark G. Guthrie, Broken Bow^city manager. 

Broken Bows been a saw^mitl town since it 
started. Timbers kept us going for a long 
time, and I think we’ll eventually be the wood 
basket of the nation before we get done.” 
DesSpite its relatively small size, only five 
thousand people. Broken Bow continues to 
grow with the forests it has benefited bom for | 
almost a ccntuiy^. The city recently beat out ^ 
sites from three other states for what will be | 
the largest oriented strand board plant in the 
world, a S 1 70 million project that will create 
hundreds of additional forestry-related jobs. 

But it s not just big corporations that drive 
the timber economy. Forty- five mile-s west of 
Broken Bow sits Rattan, little more than a 
few gas pumps and a speed zone in southern 
Pushmataha County. At first glance, there 
doesn't seem to be anything resembling eco- 
nomic activity, and in fact there wouldn’t be, 
if not for Julian Lumber Company, 

The Okldhomc] Forest Heritoge Center Mu- 
seum at Beavers Bend Resort Park, obove, 
shows the chain saw's evolution. Weyer- 
haeuser machinery, leff cuts timber at 20 
seconds per tree# 


Founded in 1974 by owner Robert Julian, 
the company has grown from two people and 
a truck into the largest single employer in die 
county. I he company has mills in Broken 
Bow, Talihina, and Nashoba, where contract 
wood haulers bring the raw timber that Ju- 
lians post mills turn into finished products. 

From its sprawling fifty-seven-acre main 
yard in Rattan, it ships more than 100,000 
tons of posts and poles a year to thirty-eight 
states and six countries. Julians success relies 
on sticking wntb a niche market and work- 
ing with companies like Weyerhaeuser rather 
than competing with them. 

"We deal strictly in posts and poles, no 
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lumber,” says owner Robert Jnliaii, '"We take 
the small stufl in their dm her stands, the scuff 
they can't use. We buy a lot of timber from 
Weyerhaeuser and John Hancock, Georgia- 
Pacific. and Plum Creek.” 

Contract workers cut and haul the timber 
out of the woods to one of Julians satellite 
mills. Once there, its processed, graded, and 
sent to the main yard in Rattan to be shipped 
our for use in fence posts and barn poles, 
d he impact of that activit}^ In a region 
with very little agriculture and even less 
mineral extraction underscores just how dif- 
ferent, economically speaking, southeastern 
Oklahoma is to the rest of the state. 


'*In 2002, we gave out 57 1 W-2s and 1 099s 
chat went to the employees in the yards, truck 
drivers, and all oor wood haulers C says Julian. 
‘'Trees are the economy down here.” 

Nowhere Is chat more evident chan at 
Julians Nashoba plant, a post mill tucked 
into a clearing just off State Highway 144 
west of Nashoba in the heart of the Kiamichi 
Mountains, The plant employs c\v'enty-one 
full-time workers and an additional twenty- 
one contractors. 

Plant manager Ellis Welker, a congenial, 
lifelong Julian employee, knows the impor- 
tance of those jobs. Every day, his crews drive 
the rutted, washboard-rough logging roads 


The origin ol h'ees on ihe Talimeno Drive, above, 
were removed in the twenties and thirties by 
rampant timber harvesting. For the most part, 
second' and third^generotion growth is respon* 
sibie for the area's beauty today. 

that lace the Kiamichi Mountains in and 
around Nashoba. working in a forest tran- 
sected by a patchwork maze of dear-cuts, 
two-tracks, and stands of timber In various 
stages of growth, 

"If it werent for the trees, there wouldn’t 
be anyone who could make a living here,” 
he says. 

Julian’s contract loggers cut primar' 
ily monoculture stands of young loblolly 
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pine^ — known a$ * plan ration pine'" for the 
even I park] ike .spacing of the trees — planted 
by Weyerhaeuser. When you drive logging 
roads, everything as far as the eye can sec is 
second-^ diird-, and sometimes fourth-growth 
forest. Its ail been cut at some point. 

And that is important to keep in mind: 
Southeastern Oklahomas forests, at least at 
this point, are much more a product of man 
than of nature* Virtually all of the regions 
original forests — except for the trees in the 
McCu train County Wilderness Area^ — are 
gone, supplanted by either natural regrowth 
or plantation-style stands of quick-growing 
pine trees on a twenty-five- to thircy-year 
harvest rotation. 

HhrrhRM “VIRGIN FOREST" IS AN 
oft-used, nearly meaningless cliche 
that doesn't do justice to the spectacle it at- 
tempts to describe, but that s exactly what 
the first explorers to this region bore witness 
to: vast, unbroken stands of trees immeasur- 
ably old. How old? In the Oklahoma For- 
est Heritage Center Museum sirs the cross 
section of an ancient bald cypress harvested 
along the banks of the Little River sometime 
in the early 1960s. Its annual growth rings 
reveal it sprouted in 1 653. 

Logger Marty Atkms^r 43, of Clayton, oppo- 
site, trims branches off a pine tree at o Julion 
Lumber Com pony site. This 1950s-ero Chev- 
rolet truck, right, has been converted into 
o 'skidder' and is used to move felled trees 
from the logging site to the tronsport truck. 


I hat untouched, unexploiccd resource 
would remain relatively unscathed through 
the early machinations of American history. 
But changes were afoot that would evenm- 
ally mtemvinc Oklahoma's timberlands with 
that of the state s larger history. 

The Louisiana Purchase in 1803 g^ve sole 
ownership of what would become Okla- 
homa to the fledgling United States, and it 
is a telling indicator of the immense natural 
resources of this country in the ninercefith 
century that the United States government, 
seeing no apparent use for the area, in 1 820 
ceded it to the Choctaw Nation under terms 
of the Treaty of Doaks Stand. 

The treaty gave the Choctaws thirteen 
million acres in southeastern Oklahoma 
and western Arkansas in exchange for 
about five million acres of the Choctaws 
native land in Mississippi. Ten years later, 
the Choctaws were forced to give up all their 
Mississippi land and completely relocate to 
Indian Territory 

Under Choctaw law, tribal lands and re- 
sources were held collectively and there %vas 
little organized timber harvesting other than 
subsistence- based activities and small-scale 
sawmiill operations. However, three pivotal 
events would lead to an influx of timber 
speculators that would both kill Choctaw' 
sovereignty and spawn an industry. 

The first w'as the Civil War. The Choc- 
taws, like other members of the Five Na- 
tions, backed the Confederacy, and in the af- 
termath of Appomattox, the Union exacted 
a heavy toll for that decision, nullifying all 
previous treaties and forcing new' treaties 
chat opened the door for postw'ar railroad 
expansion into Choctaw lands. 

At the same time, unabated logging in the 
North and East had severely depleted timber 
resources in chose areas, milking the formerly 
worthless Indian Territory a potential timber 
cash cow. 

The final blow' was levied in 1887 with 
the passage of the infamous Dawes Severalty 
Act, which effectively ended collective tribal 
ownership of Indian lands, instead allotting 
individual parcels to tribal members. The 
remaining ^surplus land” totaling millions of 
acres would eventually be opened for white 
settlement and corporate exploitation. 

This broke the back of tribal sovereignty 
and hastened a surge of speculators eager to 
cash in on millions of acres of trees ripe for 


the cutting. While numerous outfits would 
indeed spill into Indian Territory and begin 
cutting, no one shaped Oklahoma's nascent 
timber industry more than two entrepreneur- 
ial German brothers from Nebraska named 
Hans and Herman Dietks. 

At the turn of the century the great forests 
of the Northeast had been cut over, and the 
Dierks brothers were looking for ways to 
keep the timber rolling into their retail lum- 
ber yards in Nebraska and Kansas Ciry 
They found it in Indian Territory. 
“Logging and lumbering in southeastern 
Oklahoma really began with the Dierks 
brothers [w'ho operated under the name 
Choctaw Lumber Company]. They came 
down and bought a huge area of land in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas,” says Kurt Atkinson, 
assistant director of the forestry division for 
the Oklahoma Departmem of Agriculture, 
Food, and Forestry and an ardent student of 
Oklahoma forestry^ history. 

“They laid the groundwork for everything 
going on today, and at one time tliey owned 
about 1.8 million acres of land in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma and close to 900,000 in 
Oklahoma alone. " 
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HE DIERKS BROTHERS^ STAMP 


M. on tile region is indelible even today. 
The basic infrastructure of Weyerhaeuser s 
current presence in Oklahoma was largely in 
place when it bought out all Dierkss hold- 
ings in l%9. Broken Bow and Wright City 
were both company towns lounded to serve 
Dierkss lumber operations. 

Although Oklahomas forests represented 
millions of board-leet of lucrative lumber, 
there were problems. Southeastern Okla- 
homa was — and remains^ — rugged, isolated, 
and largely verticaL Most activities were dic- 
tated by topography, and felling timber was 
no different, fhe farther out from the large 
sawmills in Broken Bow or Wright City a 
tree was, the longer it took to reach it and 
then get it out. 

‘‘Dierks began hiring people, crews, and 
equipment to harvest timber,"’ Atkinson 
says. ''They’d fell trees in the woods with 
a crosscut saw, haul them on mule or oxen 
carts to railhead, and ship them out. They 
built spur lines all over southeastern Okla- 
homa, and when the trees were harvested 
out of area, they pulled up the railroad and 
started all over.” 

But the farther timber crews penetrated 
into the interior of the region, the longer it 
took to reach sices and — considering that 
profit margin is di reedy correlated to how 
fest crews can extract resources—tinic was 
money. The solution came in the form of 
fully functional towns on wheels, the idea 
being chat if you can’t take the trees to the 
town, take the town to the trees* 

“What the Dierkses did was develop por- 
table lumber towns on rails,” says Atkinson* 
“The homes were made out of wood. They 
brought entire families into the woods so 
the loggers wouldn’t have to go back and 
forth every day.” 

These weren’t glorified tents, either* The 
portable towns averaged two hundred homes 
per site, and the company brought in scores, 
post offices, movie theaters, and even small 
water towers to supply running water. 

“As timber was cutout of an area, tliey d pick 
up the entire town, put it on rails, and niov^e 
it to a new location,” says Atkinson. “Theyd 
cur the houses in hall, load them onto railroad 
cars, haul them deeper into the woods, and 
set ever\Thing up all over again.” 

Despite its transitory nature, one of the 
two original mobile timber towns can still 



be found on the state map, though it took 
some homework and a few cries to get it 
there. Clebic — now called Pickens — started 
out north of Eaglecown and moved a total 
of seven times before coming to rest in its 
present location west of U*S. Highway 259 
in far western McCurtain County. 

The Dierks mobile timber towns may have 
been a logistical success for the company, but 
ultimately they came to represent what was 
fundamentally wrong with early-day losing, | 
the concept of “cut out and get out*” 

“Dierks basically operated that way 
through the twenties and thirties,” says 
Atkinson* “They didn’t really think about 
the future. Their operation was to come into 
an area, cake out the best trees, and cut the 
good scufE Wlien it was gone, they moved 
on and started all over again.” 

The result was the virtual denuding of 
Okliihomas once-lush forests* ITe destruc- 
tion was so complete that professional 
foresters of the day considered much of 
Oklahomas timberlands virtually worthless. 
Large parts of the southeast region were little 
more chan empty moonscapes. 

In the fifties, however, with timber com- 
panies reali2:ing that Oklahomas timber 
would shortly become an expended com- 
modity if wantonly cut bur an infinite, self- 
generating re.source if properly managed, 
attitudes began to change. 

“Oklahomas first forestry department 


was created at Oklahoma State University 
in 1 946 and graduated its fine class of pro- 
fessional foresters four years later,” says At- 
kinson. “Many of these foresters were hired 
by Dierks and others, and they were able to 
convince them they needed to be leaving 
some of those trees for regeneration so they 
could come back in twenc)^ or thirty years 
and harvest the area again. That s when they 
started thinking long term.” 

For much of the land, however, it was 
considered too late* Government buyback 
was the only option* Beginning in the 
1 930s, for as little as $1 .42 an acre, the fed- 

Tali me HQ Drive, above* A stock of freshly cut 
fence posts, obove inset, ol Julian Lumber 
Company in Nashobo* Weyerhaeuser 
employee Fred Fallis, opposite, inspects a 
one-year-old tree ot a company tree form* 
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eral government began buying back bare^ 
eroded mountainsides, and in the process, 
Oklahoma got its first national forest, albeit 
without the trees. 

Like the national grasslands carved out 
of devastated Dust Bowl homesteads in the 
1 930s from similar environmental destruc- 
tion, what would eventually become a large 
chunk of the Ouachita National Forest 
eventually healed. Today, tourists driving the 
crest of the Tali men a Drive might look out 
over the verdant green landscape and never 
suspect that at one rime parts of the area 
were bare dirt and smoldering slash piles. 

Logging continued in those government 
areas, but under the auspices of the National 
Forest Service. With the exception of general 
jiiaintenance, however, large-scale logging in 
the Ouachita National Forest has ended. 


Most of Oklahoma’s losing now is done 
on private lands. And therein lies a key differ- 
ence between Oklahoma and other western 
timber-producing states. Although the region 
is 60 percent forested, almost 90 percent of 
whats considered cimberlaiid is in private 
ownership. Only 1 2 percent is public land. 

T imber COUNTRY is a secreuve 

land, and it does not yield its story 
easily. Largely overshadowed by the state’s 
prairie mythos, its tribulations and triumphs 
remain hidden, overrun by brambles and the 
dense, furtive shadows of the ever-present 
forest that defines this land s culture, powers 
its economy, and frames its history. 

Oklahoma is built almost wholly on extrac- 
tion. Since before statehood, we have taken 
what the land offers up. Some comes backi 


some doesn’t. We have dug coal and lead from 
the stony hills, we pump oil and gas from the 
deep earth, we coax wheat from the loamy 
prairie soils, and in the forests of Little Dixie, 
we cut timber 
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March 1 0 

Salzburg Miritmcttc5i 

April 2-4 

Stillwater Home and 
(iarden Show 

April 17 

Run htr the Arts (-ine Arc 
and Music Festival 

April 30-May I 

Tumbleweed Annual 
Calf Fry 

Request your FREE 
Visitors 4uide today at 
www.eowetostillwatereoiH 
oreal[800-991'6717 
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MUSEUM 


28,000 square feet of 
hands-on exhibits provide 
hours of educational fun 
and entertainment, where 
3- to 12-year-oids become a 
doctof, pilot, judge, artist, 
firefighter, archeologist, 
construction worker, & much 
more. Come see our newest 
addition, the Super SONIC 
Express -0 train for big kids 
and little kidsi It's a great 
place for 0 birthday party! 
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Call (405} 270-4800 or visit 
www.stagMenter.com 

Sloge Cenler, ^00 West Sberidan. Downtown 0K( 


Don'"! miss onm 
of the top fine 
orts festivols in 
the notiofiL The 
2004 Festival 
of the ArtS/ 
April 2D>25. 
in Downtown 
OKC Sto^e 
Cenler and the 
My nod Gordens, is 
a community celebration of 
the fine arts^ performing arts, 
and cuttfiory artsl Details ot 
ww w« ortsco u n ctlokc-com * 
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SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

You’ll receive 6 regular 
plus the annual OKT Traveler, 
the handy glove-box sized guide 
to the best across Oklahoma, 

THE OKLAHOMA EXPERTS, 


(800) 777-1793 • www.oklahomatoday.com 



For complete 
information on 
Frontier Country ' 
events, attractions, 
and destinations, I 

I _ copy of the 2004 \ 

Frontier Country Vacation Guide, call 
our Tourist Infoline at: 

( 800 ) 386-6552 

or visit us online at 

www.oktourism.com 




Come to Remember. 
To Learn. To Honor. 


620 N. Harvey Ave. * Oklahoma City, OK 73102 • (405) 235-3313 • ivwvv'.oklahomacitymationalmemoriiil.org 


OUTDOOR SYMBOLIC MEMORIAL 
Open 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. No charge. 


MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
Monday-Saturday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sunday, 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tickets sales stop at 5 p^m. 

Adults $7i Seniors $6; Students $5 
Children 5 & under free 
Group rates available. ? ^ 
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PACKING A FULL QUIVER 

What suits your nature fancy this spring? A trek to the summit 
of Black Mesa, an angling expedition down the Lower Mountain 
Fork, ora blissful ovemighter under the stars in the boulder- 
strewn l^ckcouncwof the Wichita Mountains? When the balmy 
breezes waft in, its time to blow out of town and into the scenic 
wilds of Oklahoma — but not without making a cursory expedi- 
tion checklist. Gear gods of every persuasion — be it fiy-fisJiing, 
backpacking, bow-hunti^, far paddling — ^agree on one golden 


rule: Great gearguaiunt^ 


I times. 
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— Mary Logan Wolf 
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Ihr/f/eraUn' ik C/>)' of y^onmuis 
Arifor iind RtiyiUnii Day\ 


Over 30 waivin’ bcx)ths 
designed to teadi tfie principles 
c^f Humane Education, 

Reaves Park-Norman 

www^litf lerivcrzoo. com 






28 rh Annut\( 

CDcdievAl Pair 

ApRi( 2, 3 6c 4 


Reaves Park 
in rioiman 

Fiee Admission 

W W U\OCC€ ,ou ,€d u / 
incdieA^alfair 

1-800-767-7260 


OU Opera ane:> School op DANa present. 

3 One acts by Darilis Milhaud 

FEAUIRING THE NEW QNTHRV ENSEMBLE 

Student Matinee: April 8. 2004 • 10:00 a.m. 

April 9. 2004 • 8:00 p.m. 

Sooner Theatre • 101 East Main. Norman 

For tickets call the 0(J Fine Arts Ticket Office 
(405) 325-4101 





May Fair Arts Festival 


ll^jApW/ 10, May i & 2, 2004 

in downtown Norman, north 
of the public library 


HIGHLIGHTS 

• 2004 Celebrated Artist*^ 
sculptor Paul Ji3oore 

• juried show with more 
than 1 00 fineartists and 
quality craferiQj^ 

• fhbutous 

|gge entertai|rf^nt 
11dren?s aq& actiW^es 
ptreseq^tlon^^by^atured 


Jf|?tists^. 

.4 jS . 


S p 0 fi ! 8 r d by: 

Assistance League^^ of Norman 

405/329-74 1 1 • judytravis882@hounaiLcom 
www.as s iscancel eaguenonorg 

Supported In part by the Norman Convention and Visitors Bureau 
I/80O-767-72SO * www, visitnortmn.com 

Join the fun at the 30th Annual May Fair Arts Festival 

Fri ond Sol (Aph} 30 & May f) iO G.m. to 8 p.m,: Sun, {May 2) 12 to 6 p,m. 


For A limited time only: 


Cafe ond Gift Shop 
Special exhibitions 
Notive Amerkon exhibits 
Free, convenient parking 
And the worid's largest Apdosourus 


Treasures 


TeVault 


An trom oolktaiom « ihc 

Sun AMiblf Oklahcxm tAmewtn 
qd Natural Hiotaty 


Through May 9 


TTio Untverstty of Okiahocna 


o^ahoSa MUSEUM 
"NATURAL 
HISTORY 

TV^UMwWtptf Oi>l«riomedir«qutf ' 
0ppa1»n/tv 


inNormon: 2401 Chautauqua Ave. 
(405) 325-4712 www.snoinnh.ou.edu 
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GETAWAYGU IDE "We need something ihoi will spur toursim and interest, and Bass Pro Shops will do that.’ 

— Bricktown Brewey owner Jim Cowan, in The Oklahoman 





The Angling Epicenter 

The promise of croui: risiog througli the mist on the Lt^wer Mountiiin Fork 
River tempts anglers to southeast Oklahoma, but Three River’s Fly Shop 
keeps them hooked. Located near Beavers Bend Reson Park, Three Rivers 
stocks breathable waders, fishing boots, outerwear, 

Redington fly rtxls and apparel, reels, and 
flies and fly-t>dng material. To tap into 
the best holes along the river, ask 
about their guide service or visit 
the sho onl I ne com muni ty 
board lor fishing repom. 

U,S, Highway 259 North, 

{580)494-6H5or 
direcri vcrsflyshop.co m . 


When D&B Outfitlers opened in 
Tulsa ini 954, outdoorsy types sloshed 
fbrough rivers and up mountains with 
bricks on their feel — or thafs whal it 
felt like. Today equipment is light, 
tight, ond functional, and D&B's 
high-end inventory floats high. 
cater more toward the serious outdoor 
types than car campers,'' says co- 
owner Rex Dunn. At D&B, you'll find 
duds, accessories, ond footwear from 
a host of outdoor equ ipment giants 
like Potogonia, Mad River, and North 
Face. 6044 South Sheridan Road, 
(918)492-1866. 


LARGEMOUTH 

On the eve of the grand opening of 
Oklahoma City’s Bass Pro Shops — ^Out- 
door World in Bricktown last November, 
outdoor enthusiasts camped in the parking 
lot, waiting for die doors ro open. Rods, 
reels, rifles, camping gear, golfing equip- 
ment, Tommy Bahama apparel, Timberland 
footwear, boats — it sail there, spread over 
1 1 0,000 square feet complete witii a 2 5,000 - 
gallon aquarium swimming with Jiativc fish, 
I^ooped out? Pull up a bench next to a cozy 
fire while your better half goes ^aga over the 
electronic gadgets, indoor purring green, and 
casting pond stocked with fish. 200 Bass Pro 
Drive, (405) 2 1 8-5200 or basspro.com. 


Hook, Line & Sinker 

At Blue Water Sports Center in Disney, 
you! I welcome the personal service while 
schooling around the shops assoned fishing 
tackle, rods, reds, and archery supplies. “Its 
a friendly, cozy litde store,” says owner Gene 
Hargis. Famous for their hand'tied crap pie 
jigs and custom-built surf and snagging rods, 
Blue Wircr also carries Mathews bows and 
custom-order guns. For predawn fishing 
fajiatics, a live bait machine sits out front. 
North side of State Highway 28 East, (9 1 8) 
435-4623 or bluewatersportscenter.com. 


SERIOUS 

STUFF 


The Fin Crowd 

Oklahoma Cit/s fly-fishing set once 
hod to wade through catalogs for the 
all-importanlgear to replenish the an- 
gler soul. That's changed, OKC Bass 
now carries Shimano reels; Zoom soft 
baits, and a full line of Orvis fly-fishing 
products. 7929 North May Avenue, 
(405)840-3344. 

Another option is River's Edge, 
with top-of -the -tine Scott, Winston, 
ond G. Loomis fly-fishing rods, Ross 
and Abel reels, and waders, boots, 
flies, fly-tying material, and kayaks. 
'^We have a niche market and don't try 
to compete with large outdoor retail 
stores," says owner Reece Lansberg. 

1 0904 North May Avenue, Suite A- 1 , 
(405)748-3900. 
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Metro Life & Leisure 

Oklahoma City’s Finest Pastimes & Pleasures 
Dining • Leisure • Entertainment 




^eibk tke 

rJk!unck at 

featuring: 

■a, ant n in ^ incj^ 

* klJ^anlasllc Catering (Options Ckttdom nu^ 
Cjt'mi / ^ ^.orpoi'ate ^alliertn^ 2/acifitii^i 

2)efii:imu daLeS 



(405)843-7878 

roomer —Cextei, -jCalxevieux TJower 
LL'fj/ oti Both ^Tilreel at fj. Itjau 


Central State Massage Academy 

• One hour massage 
starting at $29.50 

• Detoxifying Para- 
fan go Body Wrap, 
$65.00 

• Combo Massage 
packages starting 
at $52.00 


NEW CAREERS 

START here! 

Diiy & Evening classes. 


OKC Market Square ^ 8494 NW Expressway 

(405) 722-4560 

WWW. ce ntral state massageac ade my, com 

Licensed by OBPUS 






lO\iYO',§MlUSa/C 

^nm t\ j.v'1 i-iaii it m i.m 


JTJUPANES£ qUISlNE i 


Japanese 
owned and 
operated 
since 1987 

Private dining 
room for up h 
to 10 people 


The best Tokyo Japanese Restaurant 

sushi in 7S16 N, Western 

Oklahoma City 405 ' 848-6733 

Koji Omori 8t Aldhio Ishi 

*A pleasure for the eye and a treat for the palete* 


10% OFF PURCHASE 

Dinner only. Expires May 29* 2004. 



EVENTSGUIDE 

A Guide to Activities and Events Statewide 


BARTLESVILLE 

Community Center Adams Blvd & Cherokee 
Ave. Mar 8, Fame. Mar 16, Michael Schneider 
with the Bartlesville Symphony Orchestra. Apr 
15, Singing in the Rain. Apr 18, The Young 
Artist Family Concert. Apr 24-25, Samson & 
Delilah. (918) 337-2787 
Places Mar 25-28, Apr 2-4, Theoter Bartlesville 
Facility. (918) 336-1900 
Musica Antique Apr 3, Oklahoma Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Chapel of Fine Arts. (918) 333-1 845 
Wild Onion Dinner Apr 3, Washington County 
Fairgrounds. (918) 333-7483 



FLORIDA'S 

CREATIVITY 


Seeing a connection between 
author Richard Florida's economic 
development theories and the future 
of Oklahoma's arts education, the 
DoVinci Institute is bringing Florida 
to Oklahoma City this spring for its 
Scholars Award banquet. 

Florida's book. The Ri^ of the Cre- 
ative Class: And Haw It's Transforming 
Work, Leisure, Community, and Every- 
day Life, touts a rising social class of 
creative professionals as the driving 
force behind the growth of cities like 
Austin, Seattle, and Dallas. 

"Our speakers are surprised at 
what's already been accomplished 
here. We hope to spawn other ven- 
tures as we progress," says Paul Ham- 
mond, programming committee chair. 

— Shauna Lawyer Struby 

The DaVind Institute banquet is April 
6 at the Oklahoma City Marriott, 3233 
Northwest Expressway. $50. (405) 974- 
3782; davindinstitute.net. 


DUNCAN 

Stephens County Jr. Livestock Show Mar 

2-5, Stephens County Fair & Expo Center. (580) 
255-3231 

Lowton-Duncon Borbershoppers Mar 5, Sim- 
mons Center Theatre. (580) 252-2900 
Spring Bluegross Festival Apr 22-25, Shady 
Oaks RV Pork. (580) 255-7042 

ELK CITY 

Holiday Inn 108 Meodowridge. Mar 19-20, 
Bluegross Jam, (580) 225-3000. Apr 15- 
17, Oklahoma State Fiddlers Festival, (405) 
685-1644 

Western Okie Mountain Bike Classic Mar 

21, Lake Elk City. (580) 225-6974 

Southwest Farm & Home Expo Apr 3-4, Civic 
Center. (580) 225-0207 

ENID 

Northwest District Jr. Livestock Show 

Mar 3-8, Garfield County Fairgrounds. (580) 
237-2494 

Artists of the American West Mar 24-Apr 
25, Museum of the Cherokee Strip. (580) 
237-1907 

Home, Garden & Recreation Show Mar 

27-28, Chisholm Trail Expo Center. (580) 
237-1390 

Westlake Kite Festival & Craft Show Apr 

10-1 1, Westlake Recreation Area. (580) 
796-2403 

Roaring Twenties Apr 17-18, Enid Symphony 
Center. (580) 237-9696 
Tri>State Music Festival Apr 28-30, Citywide 
(580) 237-4964 

GUTHRIE 

Downtown Oklahoma & Harrison Ave. Mar 27, 
Art Walk, (405) 282-1947. Apr 20-25, '89er 
Celebration, (405) 282-2589 
Lazy E Arena 9600 Lazy E Dr. Mar 12-14, 
Timed Event Championship of the World. Apr 
23-24, '89er Days PRCA Rodeo & Concerts. 
(405) 282-7433 

Fiddler on the Roof Apr 2-30, Pollard Theatre. 
(405) 282-2800 

KINGFISHER 

Chisholm Trail Museum 605 Zellers Ave. 
Mar 12, Victorian Dance Lessons. Apr 3, 
Living History on the Chisholm Trail. (405) 
375-5176 

Happy Homemakers Spring Craft Show 

Mar 6, Fairgrounds. (405) 375-4888 

Governor Seay Inaugural Ball Mar 20, 
Memorial Hall. (405) 375-5176 
Buckle of the Wheat Belt Run Mar 27, 

Downtown. (405) 375-4445 


'89er BBQ Apr 22, Elks Lodge South Room. 
(405) 375-5176 

LAWTON 

Home & Garden Show Mar 27-28, Great 
Plains Coliseum. (580) 355-2490 
Prince of Peace Pageant Apr 3,10, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge. (580) 429-3361 
1 870s Cattle Drive Encampment Apr 28-30, 
Museum of the Great Plains. (580) 581-3460 

MCALESTER 

Expo Center 4500 W US Hwy 270. Apr 3-4, 
Country Friends Arts & Crafts Show, (918) 426- 
1 747. Apr 17-18, Home & Garden Show, (9 1 8) 
423-2550 

Pittsburg County Jr. Livestock Show Mar 

4-6, Fairgrounds. (918) 423-4120 
Palm Sunday Pageant Apr 4, Masonic Center. 
(918) 423-6360 

Baby Fair Apr 1 7, Main and Oklahoma Church 
of Christ. (918) 423-4120 
Walk America Apr 24, Boeing Plant. (918) 
429-1234 

MUSKOGEE 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum Agency Hill on 
Honor Heights Dr. Apr 3-4, Indian Market. Apr 
3-30, Art Under the Oaks. (918) 683-1701 
Muskogee Little Theatre Cincinnati & D St. 
Mar 4-6, Ruthless. Apr 16-24, 22-24, Egad, 
the Woman in White. (918) 683-7660 
Exchange Club BBQ & Chili Cook*off Apr 
2-3, Downtown. (918) 682-7788 
Azalea Arts, Crafts & Gifts Show Apr 3, 
Downtown. (918) 682-2422 
Downtown Walking Tour Apr 1 7, Three Rivers 
Museum. (918) 686^6624 

NORMAN 

Rupel J Jones Theatre 563 Elm Ave. Mar 4-7, 
Modern Repertory Donee Theatre. Mar 26-Apr 
4, Much Ado About Nothing. Apr 23-25, 30, 
Chess the Musical. (405) 325-5321 
Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural 
History 2401 Chautauqua Ave. Mar 1-21, 
New Territory; Women Behind the Camera In 
Oklahoma Before 1907. Mar 15-18, Spring 
Break Adventure. Apr 7, Dinosaur Egg Hunt. 
(405) 325-4712 

Junior Zookeeper Spring Break Program 

Mar 18-20, Little River Zoo. (405) 366-7229 
Creative Craft Festival Mar 27, Fairgrounds. 
(405) 36a4721 

^89er Day Parade, Car Show & Festival 

Apr 24, Downtown. (405) 701-2061 
Little River Zoo's Kids for Kindness Earth 
Day Apr 25, Reaves Park. (405) 366-7229 
May Fair Arts Festival Apr 30, Andrews Park. 
(405) 329-741 1 


f VENTSGUIDE 


Monarch 

I woke and crept from my cocoon 
And gasped. My heart stood still, 
No longer worm as pale as moon, 
But winged with wondrous skill. 

A monarch of the dappled dusk 
On vast vermilion wings. 

I've cast away the hated husk 
Of vile enslaving things. 

Oh now the gossamer unfolds 
Like tongues of golden flame. 

There is no gravity that holds 
Me to the ancient shame. 


A shudder and a blur of wings, 

I vault above the vale, 

And every fiber in me sings 
Upon my golden sail. 

— Joe Jored 

Joe Jared Is o writer /»ving fn Yukor\. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Carpenter Squore TKeatre 400 W Colibrnia. 
Mar 413, IncorrupMbte. Mor 26-Apr 17, The 
Cripple of lni$hmaan. (405] 232-6500 

Civk Center 201 N Walker Ave. Mar 6, Cbssfcs 
Concert wilh Robert McDuffie. Mar 21, PainJ to 
Music. Mar 26-27, A StarSpongled Celebra- 
tion! Apr 3, Philharmonic Classics Concert with 
Conterbury Chora i Society. Apr 6’30, Late Nite 
Ccitechism. Apr 16-17, Philharmonic Pops Con- 
cert with Roberta Flack. (405) 232-7575 

Myriod Botanical Gardens 1 00 Myriad Gar- 
dens. Mor 27, Oklohomo Gordening School 
(405) 297-3995. Apr 20-25, Festival of the 
Arts, (405) 270-4843 

Nat'l Cowboy & Western Heritage Mo- 
seum 1 700 NE 63'4 Mar l Apr 30, The Art 
of American Arms Makers. AAor 1 3, An Evening 
with Baxter Black. (405) 478-2250 

Oklahoma City University 2501 N Black welder 
Ave. Mar 5-7, Songs for o New World. Apr 23- 
25, Mon of la Moncha. (405) 521-5227 

St, Luke's United Methodist Church 222 
NW Fifteenth Street. Mar 18, Ambassador 
Edwin Corr. Apr 15, Dickie Arbiter. (405) 
751-0529 

McDonald's All-Amemcin High School 
Basketball Game Mar 3 1 , Ford Center. 
(405) 236-5000 

Redbud Clossk Apr 3-4, Waterford Complex. 
(405] 842-3295 

Odyssey Astronomy Club's Public Star 

Party Apr 1 6-17, Lake Stanley Draper Soc- 
cer Fields. [405] 899-4016 


Zoo A Aquarium Month Celebrotion Apr 1 7- 

1 8, Oklahoma City Zoo. (405) 424-3344 

OKC Nat'l Memoriol Marathon Apr 25, 6* 

& Harvey. [405] 235-33 1 3 

STILLWATER 

Seretean Center Oklahoma State University Cam- 
pus. Mar 10, Salzburg Morioneltes. Apr 1, Bruce 
Wood Donee Company. (405) 743-3697 
Jr, Livestock Show Mar 1-4, Payne Courtty Expo 
Center. (405) 743-3697 
Blazathon BBQ Cook-Off Apr 2-3, Elks Lodge. 
(405] 743-3300 

Run for the Arts Apr 1 7, Couch Park, (405) 
743-3697 

TAHLEQUAH 

Cherokee Heritage Center East on Willis Road 
off Hwy 62. Mar 6, Sosketry. Apr 3, Cherokee 
Cooking, Apr 24, Fingerweavrng. Mar 27, 
Cherokee Genealogy Conference. Apr 4, 1 8, 
Nature Tour. (91 8) 456-6007 
A Night in the Old West: An Evening of 
Oklahoma Talent Mar 5, NSU Center for 
Performing Arts, (91 8) 458-2075 

TULSA 

Expo Center 21" A Yale, Mar 1 1-14, Greoter 
Tulsa Home A Garden Show, (918) 663-5820, 
Mor 18-21, International Auto Show, (918) 
742-2626. Mar 26-28, Tulsa Motarcycle Show, 
(918) 282-6604. Apr 3-4, Wonenmocher's 
Tulso Arms Show, (9 1 8) 492-040 1 , Apr 1 6- 
1 8, Green Country RV Show & Sale, [91 8] 
742-2626 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 1 0 E 2"'^ St 
Mar 9-14, The Mole Intellect: An Oxymoron? 
Apr 2-4, Just Desserts. (918) 596-71 1 1 
Oil Capital Cat Club CFA Championsh-p Cat 
Show Mar 20-2 1 , Maxwell Convention Center 
Exhibit Hall S. (918) 744-5568 
Square Dance Festival Apr 3, Convention 
Center. (918) 445-2444 
River City Market Apr 3-30, Morket on the River. 
(918) 584-1745 

OUT & ABOUT 

ALTUS Spring Expo Fishing Derby, Car Mo- 
torcycle Show, Apr 10, Community Building. 
(580) 482-1555 

ALVA Northwest Okbhoma Concert Series, Mar 
30, Herod Hall Auditorium. (580) 327-8591 
ARDMORE Business Expo & Outdoor Uving 
Show, Apr 24, Hardy Murphy Coliseum. 
(580) 223-7765 

BLACKWELL Tulips a Bloom Festfvol, Apr 3, 
Citywide. (580) 363-4195 
BROKEN BOW Spring Wood Art Exhibit & Sale, 
Mar 7-Apr 30, Beovers Bend Resort Park. [5 80) 
494^497 

CHANDLER Lincoln County Trade Days, Mor 1 2- 
1 4, Apr 1 6- 1 S, Fairgrounds & Tifghman Park. 
(405)258-3215 

CHEROKEE Crystal Festivol & Celebration of Birds, 
Apr 24-25, Salt Plains Notiona! Wildlife Refuge. 
(580) 596-3053 

CHICKASHA Oklahomo State Fiddlers Show, 
Mar 1 4, Apr 1 1 , Borden Community Center. 
(405) 2244261 


CLEVELAND Motoring for Marfa ns Car & Bike 
Show, Apr 17, Feyodi Park. (918) 371-7181 
DRUMRIGHT A Gentle mon and a Scoundrel, Apr 
16-25, Boomtown Theater. (918) 352-2236 
DURANT Fort Woshita Fur Trade Era Rendezvous, 
Mar 31 -Apr 4, Fort Washita, (580) 924-6502 
EDMOND The Unsinkable Molly Brown, Mor 6, 
UCO Mitchell Hall (405) 974-3375 
EL RENO Tractor Show & Pull, Apr 30, Hwy 66 
& Country Club Rd. (405) 893-2546 
FREEDOM Watchable Wildlife Weekend, Apr 30, 
Alabaster Caverns State Park. (580) 621-3381 
GORE Spring Fling Trout Tourney, Mar 5-7, MarVd 
Camping Resort. |918j 489-2295 
GROVE Civic Center, 1720 S Main, Mar 12-14, 
Grand Lake Boat & Sport Show, (91 8) 786-2289. 
Apr 10-11, Northeast Oklohomo Kennel Club 
All-Breed Dog Show, (918) 786-8656 
HOBART Great Plains Antique Tractor Show, Apr 
23-24, Hwy 9. |580] 726-2504 
HUGO Eorly-Bird Bluegross Music Show, Mor 26- 
27, Agriplex Auditorium. (580) 326-5598 
ID ABEL Dogwood Days Festivol, Apr 3, Downtown, 
(580) 286-3305 

JENKS Herb & Plant Festival, Apr 24, Municipal 
Parking Lot. (918) 227-1528 
MANGUM Rottiesnake Derby & Flea Morket, Apr 
23-25, Downtown Square. (580) 782-2434 
MIAMI Peoria Stomp Donee, Mor 6, Ottawa/ 
Peoria Cdturol Center. (91 8) 540-2535 
OKEENE Rattlesnake Roundup, Apr 30, Downtown, 
(580) 822-3101 

PAWHUSKA Bill Brown's Oklahoma Jubilee, Mor 
6, Constantine Center, [9 1 8) 2874 208 
SAND SPRINGS Herbol AFoir, Apr 1 7, Down- 
town. (918) 246-2561 

SHAWNEE Spring Native American Indian Arts 
& Crafts Show & Powwow, Mor 12-14, VFW 
Post 1317. (405) 273-7098 
SPIRO Spiro Mounds Archaeological Center, 3 
Miles Eost of Spiro on Hwy 9. Mor 1 9-20, Vernol 
Equinox Walks. Mor 20, Family Kite Fly Day, 
(918)962-2062 

TONKAWA Redbud Jazz Festival Concert, 
Apr 2, NOC Performing Arts Center. (580) 
628-6208 

WAGONER Kite Flight & Family Fun Day, Western 
Hills Guest Ranch. (918) 772-2545 
WAURIKA Rattlesnake Hunt, Apr 9-11, Down- 
town. [580) 228-2553 

WEATHERFORD Romeo & Juliet, Apr 1 3, SWOSU 
Fine Arts Center. (580) 774-3063 
WOODWARD Loose Shoes, Apr 1 , Woodward 
Arts Theatre. (580) 256-7120 


Visit oklahomatoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 

Dates ond times ore sub[ect to chonge; pleose 
confirm before attending ony event. The Events Guide 
is o free service published on a space-available 
basis. To be considered, pleose mail a notice of 
the event that includes date, place, address, and 
both o contact telephone number and □ phone 
number that can be published. Notices must ar- 
rive at Okiphoma Today three colendar months 
prior to publication (i.e. July/August 2004 events 
must arrive by April 1|. Events Guide, Oklahoma 
Today, 1 5 North Robinson, Suite 1 00, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73102. Fax: (405) 5224588, Email: 
evertsguide@oklahomatodoy.com. We cannot take 
listings over the telephone. 
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Usdi and Uiiie People, Brooks Henson 



GREEN COUNTRY 

For more irtformation, contact us at 
1-800-922-2118 • www.greencountryok.com 


OKIAHOMA 

NAnVEAMERia 

1 - 800 - 652-6552 



• Covered Slips 

• Sailboot Slips 
*fuel 

• Convenience Store 

• Fump-Out 

• Air Comdtioned Fishing Dock 
■ Fishing Guide Service 


• Cabins 
•Deli 

• Bait & Tackle 

• Clothing 

• Boat Rental 

• Boat Repair Shop 

• ASA SaUing School 


Skiatook Lake 

SUatook, OUahoma 

918 . 396.4240 

www.crystalbaymarina.com 





MAWIH13-MAY16»TI)LSAZIi0g 
91B.S89.6600 • WWW.TULSAZOO.ORG 



2004 

Trail -Tears 

Art Sbow 

May 1 -/uNE 20 

Auoards Presentation 1 PM May 1 

Cherokee Heritage Center 
T ahlequah, Oklahoma 
www.CherokeeHeritage.org 
OWy 888.999.6007 

BANK OF 
OKIAHOMA 
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THEEN D 


^1 wos born in a small town, and I Ifve in a small town/ — John Mellencamp 




I 

The Name Game 


W HERE SMALL TOWNS ARE CONCERNED, IT^S ALL A MATTER OF 
perspective* Disney, you say? Its far more than a Holl)^vood powerhouse* 
It s one of Oklahomas beioved small towns* To test your hamlet nomenclature 
against our verbal high jinks, we Ve created a little name game sure to put loyal 
Okies in a pickle. The objective: Find the right town from the pool of dues below* 
An example: ^'Oops, I grabbed my red jacket* Will you run inside and get my 
Bluejackets please?’' — Illustrations by Steven Walker 


2 . 


3 . 


4* 


5* 


The Jcnks Trojans 
and Edmond 
Santa Ee Wolves 

were for 

the 6A football 
championships* 
Rhonda said, “1 see 
my brush on the 
dresser, but does 
anybody know 

w^here is?” 

At Krispy Kreme, 
fourteen customers 
were ___ donuts 
in their coffee* 
Would you like 

in 

your orange juice? 
What did the 
highway patrolman 
say to the woman 
stranded on the side 
of the road? ‘Tm 
sorry, but youVe just 
going CO have to 


6* Tammy was barely 

with the 

news chat the Toby 
Keith concert was, 
in fact, sold out* 


VI '91 

a rpj(OMBM 

'f ,'uojua<]! t ttJSMfuv 


7, “You kids come 
on,” said Mary* “We 
can’t help it* Mama* 
up late!” 

8, Linus was 

to solve the difficult 
calculus problem. 

9, Marlene from the 
collection agency 
said* “Ma am* this 
bill should ve been 

September* 

not January*" 

10* “When I do my 
yoga poses*" said 
Harold, “sometimes 

to the 

left a little bit*" 

n , At church Sunday 
morning, Beverly 
told her son 
Langford to sit 
down in _* 


12* Chrissy always 
thought that Bobby 
had taken her for 


13* Kathleen said she 

would be 

her paycheck as 
soon as she got to 
the bank 

14* Marv^Ann was 
radiant. She was 
really in the * 

15* Lots of people like 
sweet pickles, bur 1 
really love . 

16. Sally never told 
diem, so her friends 
never knew" what 


SMALL TOWN CLUES: 

Ado 

Oiive 

Ada/r 

Poden 

A/ine 

Peoria 

B/nger 

Picher 

Burns Fiof 

Pink 

Coshion 

Po/eou 

Copon 

Quinton 

Depew 

Pomono 

Duncon 

Pondleff 

Eok/y 

Pip/ey 

0g/n 

So//isow 

foyil 

Sopulpo 

Granite 

Sii/weii 

Hobart 

Tribbey 

Hochafown 

Tryon 

Keota 

Won 

Macomb 

Woufeomis 

Modjll 

VVewoko 

Novvofa 

Wister 

Octavio 

Yukon 


17. Jim stumbled into 
a chair in the dark 
and cried, “Oh, my 


18 


His friends dared 
Sid to shave his 
head, but he 
refused, saying, “I 
never take 


19. Firefighters typically 
race to the scene of 
a fire. If they are coo 
latCi the building 


20* Everybody was 
thirsty, bur there 
was 
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fOLDNG FOOT 


ADJUSTABLE HEADREST 


Refreshment Galley 


:r D!aAHO//\A 

Charted: 


Service 


/ 

7 - 
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y . 4 *- 


Group Seating 


Whatevir Your Group 


Whatever Your Occasion 
OR Destination 


Time Lines Exceeds Your Expectations 


Fewer Seats. More Room, 










Hosted by Jenifer Reynolds 

with Ron Stahl & Becky King 

Tulsa's KOTV-6 • Oklahoma City's KWTV-9 • Lawton's KSWO-7 

Check local listings for show times on cable outlets in OKC, Tulsa, McAlester, 
Muskogee, Lawton, Stillwater, Edmond, Norman, Woodward, and Ponca City. 

www.TravelOK.com 


Oklahoma 

Saturdays at 6:30 p.m. 







